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TO STUDENTS OF PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Dr. J. A. Fairlie’s National Administration ot the United States 
This book is the first comprehensive and systematic work of the kind; it has been written from the primary 
records, and is equipped with a select bibliography covering all the most valuable and accessible sources. Its 
style is clear and it is admirably free from bewildering digressions. 


“In view of recent complications and difficulties caused by a lack of definite understanding of the powers of Pr 
ate, this exposition by one who has carefully stud ed the subject, is most valuable as well as apropos.” 


Cloth, Sva, 274 pp., $2.50 
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Gen. Henry L. Abbol’s Probiems of the Panama Canal 


Gen. Abbot’s book, while not exactly technical, being intended for the general reader who is_interest- 
ed in following the discussions in Congress, deals closely and from first hand knowledge with the scientitic 
details of the Panama Canal question. 


“The book should command attention by the au’hor’s familiarity with the subject—he was a member of the Comité Technique, 
and subsequently consulting engineer of the new Panama Canal Company—and the clear and concise fashion in which th 


e subject 
is put before the reader.” — Brooklyn Daily Bayle, Cloth. 
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Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn’s /avs/ation of Professor Meili’s 
International Civil and Commercial Law 


By F. MEILI, Professor of International Private Law in the University of Zurich, Delegate of Switzerland to 
the Hague International Conferences. Translated and Supplemented with additions of American and English 
Law by ARTHUR K. KUHN, Member of the New York Bar. 


There has been no very recent opportunity for jurists to acquaint themselves with Continental European 
theory and practice of International Private Law. Therefore, a new work dealing with the far-reaching 
changes made during the last half-a-dozen years is most timely and will be found full of suggestion and 
interest to both jurists and students of comparative politics or history. 

Cloth, Svo, $3.00 net ( postage 18c.). Ready this week 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY 


Professor Ross’s Foundations of Sociology 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Nebraska, author 
of ‘Social Control,’’ etc. Half leather, $1.25 net ( postage 1c.) 


A NEW NOVEL OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


The House of Cards A RECORD 


By JOHN HEIGH, Sometime Major U. S. V. 
It is a study of ‘the dominant man of to-day as the last fifty years have made him, of his absorption in 
other than public interests, and of the results of his indifference. The personality of the ex-major who tells 
the story is uncommonly attractive, for it is that of a keen observer, just at the age when the wit is ripest, 
the judgment mellowed, the horizon broadest. Published this week. Cloth, $1.50 
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The Week. 


Mr. Roosevelt has again flinched be- 
fore the “stand-paiters.” Late last au- 
tumn he was going to ask Congress to 
revise the tariff. He had set his teeth 
together and was determined to rescue 
the people from the protected and bloat- 
ed monopolies. But Speaker Cannon, 
Representatives Grosvenor and Dalzell, 
and Secretaries Shaw and Wilson point- 
ed out to him the error of his way. He 
wavered in his resolution, decided to 
postpone action, and finally did nothing. 
Thursday last the President was again 
in a state of terrific determination. He 
had issued an order that Panama Canal 
supplies should be bought of the lowest 
bidder. His obvious purpose was—to 
use the phrase of a “close friend’—“to 
make the hogs take their feet out of the 
trough.” On Friday, however, he was 
less disturbed by the spectacle of hogs’ 
feet in the trough. The “stand-patters” 
had also been heard from. The Admin- 
istration announced that it would only 
charter, not buy, the desired vessels, and 
that it would purchase merely such sup- 
plies as were “immediately necessary.” 
This will give the “stand-patters” a 
chance to rally to the preservation of 
our lives and liberties. In his willing- 
ness to pose as a man of putty in the 
hands of the protected interests, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has shown unusual devo- 
tion to duty. Nothing could be more 
nauseating to a man of his temperament 
than to appear publicly as the mere’ pas- 
sive tool of monopoly and corruption. 
But, persuaded that the salvation both of 
his party and of the nation demands the 
sacrifice, he subordinates his personal 
desires to the welfare of his country- 
men. 











The speeches and observations on the 
tariff by Representative Grosvenor of 
Ohio have long been valued by tariff re- 
formers as providing the complete and 
perfect reductio ad absurdum of that pol- 
icy. Mr. Grosvenor’s remarks on the 
purchase abroad of Panama Canal sup- 
plies show his facility in rendering such 
service to be in no respect impaired. 
“The country,” so observes our philoso- 
pher, “would rather pay a little more 
for something that is made at home, fur- 
nishing employment for our working- 
men, and giving them better pay than 
their neighbors abroad.” If by “the 
country” Mr. Grosvenor means the Gov- 
ernment, it is fairly evident that it 
would rather do nothing of the kind; its 
own action, in the Panama matter, 
proves the contrary. If he means the 
people of the country, one is tempted to 





propose the familiar test of offering to 


the buyer the same article at two wide- 
ly different prices, explaining meantime 
that the higher price will enable the sell- 
er to give larger pay for labor. Every 
one knows what the result would be. 
Benevolent buyers would ask for very 
clear evidence of what was being done 
for the workmen of the favored seller, 
and equally clear evidence that the dif- 
ference in price did not go into the man- 
ufacturer’s own pocket. The average 
buyer would purchase the article wher- 
ever he could get it cheapest. The ab- 
surdity of this argument by the high- 
tariff advocates, when their own wives 
ere rummaging counters of rival dry- 
goods stores to discover the lowest 
prices, is surpassed only by that of their 
sudden retreat, when cornered on this 
line of reasoning, to the exactly opposite 
argument that the American buyer does 
not pay a higher price because of pro- 
tective tariffs. 


“No split in the Cabinet” is the word 
which Republican organs are passing 
along; but everything depends upon 
your definition of ‘“‘split.’’ Secretaries 
Shaw, Wilson, and Metcalf, who are 
fiercer protectionists than McKinley or 
Dingley ever dreamed of being, are much 
disturbed over the President’s Panama 
order. They see in it the beginning of 
that fight for tariff revision which they 
and Speaker Cannon were sure would 
rend the Grand Old Party asunder. Sec- 
retary Shaw’s plan to retire was an- 
nounced some time ago. Secretary Met- 
calf now finds that his private interests 
are pressing. Secretary Wilson must 
reach the same conclusion, unless he is 
persuaded to abandon the extreme 
“stand-patters.” He cannot remain and 
be lukewarm in a contest in which the 
Administration needs all the support it 
can muster. Their places will inevitably 
be filled by men in sympathy with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Taft. 
This may not be a split, but it is cer- 
tainly what the Century Dictionary calls 
“a division or separation, as in a politi- 
cal party.” 


Rather tardily the President has come 
to the decision to accept no more free 
transportation from the railroads. He 
may well have been moved to such a 
course by the renewal of the fight on 
rate regulation. There has been an ob- 
vious impropriety in the President’s en- 
joying hospitality from the very roads 
he proposed to hale before the Federal 
courts, Evidently, he now means to pro- 
ceed with the investigation of discrim- 
inating rates unhampered by future ob- 
ligations of this sort. While he is to be 
commended for acting upon this scruple, 





The Nation. 


— —— 

it should have been entertained before 
railroad regulation had become a capi- 
tal issue in Congress. The spreading of 
free passes broadcast among legislative 
and executive officers, while not inevita 
bly a measure of indirect bribery, rested 
upen a general easy-going tradition 
which lent itself readily to perversion. 
Clearly, a President should not do what 
a man of fine feeling would regard as 
beneath his dignity, and we fancy that 
no lawyer would solicit or accept a pass 
on a line against which he held a brief. 
We believe that to maintain the decorum 
of our highest office should not involve 
undue sacrifice to the incumbent, and 
we would cheerfully see Congress add 
enough to the pay of the President to 
permit him to travel extensively in a 
manner befitting his position, 


After the gossip that had been rife for 
the last five months over the railroad 
rate-commission bill in Wisconsin, its 
actual passage on Thursday seemed al 
most an anti-climax. When the present 
Legislature was chosen in November, we 
were told that it would pass at the drop 
of the hat any measure that Gov. La 
Follette wanted. Then the tune chang- 
ed; the Senate was in control of the 
other side, and the hope of any rate leg- 
islation at all would have to be aban- 
doned. Next there was to be a com- 
promise, the Governor getting his Rail- 
road Commission, but his opponents re- 
maining inflexible on the proposition 
that it should be elective instead of ap 
pointive. Now, in the fifth month of 
the session, the bill is quietly passed, 
substantially as the State Administra- 
ticn wanted it, except that rates objected 
to will remain in force pending appeal. 
Of course, the immediate importance of 
this action to the rest of the country is 
that it leaves La Follette free to go to 
the United States Senate whenever he 
chooses. Local politics may settle back 
into a more or less even routine again, 
but with several differences: bolting 
from a State convention will be a thing 
of the past, for there will be no more 
State conventions in Wisconsin so long 
as the primary law remains on the 
books; corporation taxation and rate 
regulation are no longer before the Leg- 
islature, and, finally, the powers that 
once ruled the Republican party in the 
State are beaten on their last stand. 


Both parties in Ohio, it is now pre- 
dicted, will declare in their platforms 
this year for railroad rate regulation. 
While the plank approved by Gov. Her- 
rick relates especially to “the recom- 
mendations made by the President on 
this subject in his last message to Con- 
gress,” for national legislation on in- 
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terstate commerce, the same principles 
would logically apply to State control of 
rates within a single State. As if to set 
examples to the national Senate, the 
State legislatures have been turning out 
railroad legislation this year with the 
utmost alacrity. In Washington, Mon- 
Wisconsin, and Indiana, rate 
commission bills have been passed, 
though in Montana the Governor inter- 
posed his veto. How these experiments 
may affect the national issue can only 
be guessed. To see their own officials 
struggling with the -intricate and per- 
plexing problems of rate fixation should 
give the people of the States concerned 
a good deal clearer notion of just what 
the proposed national reform involves, 
correspondingly influence 


tana, 


should 
their Senators. 


and 


The decision of the Venezuelan court 
in the case of the New York and Ber- 
mudez Asphalt Company brings nearer 
home a very ugly international compli- 
cation. It appears that, according to 
the Venezuelan judicial procedure, the 
presiding judge of the Federal Court of 
first his decision. 
From his decision an appeal lies to the 
full bench, which, it is anticipated, will 
the forfeiture of the Asphalt 
Company's concessions. It has every 
right to do so, and any claim on our part 
that we may demand of Venezuela’s 
executive that he shall upset the deci- 
sion of his courts, or shall submit it to 
an arbitration, would be an internation- 
al blunder of the gravest kind. To see 
how indefensible such a course would be, 
it is oniy necessary to put England in 
our place and the United States in that 
of Venezuela. Would not every Ameri- 
can jingo be ready to fight at the drop 
of the hat if England should demand 
that Mr. Roosevelt go behind the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court because Mr. 
Balfour had grave doubts as to the hon- 
esty or the judicial quality of that court? 
If Venezuela submits to the Rooseveltian 
demand, she acknowledges herself a vas- 
sal state by all the rules of internation- 
al law. Perhaps the regrettable Bowen- 
Loomis affair will incline the Adminis- 
to the second 
if in Panamanian matters, why 
Certainly the Gov- 
ernment not fail remember 
that Great Britain, notwithstanding her 
imperialist policy, long ago adopted as 
a general rule that her subjects who in- 
vested in a foreign state did so at their 
own risk. Our policy of imperialism ap 
parently affords the Trusts the right to 
use the Federal Government to pull their 
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chestnuts from a foreign fire. 


Those who look upon trades unions as 
ihe champions of the masses without 
regard to creed, race, or color, should 
take note of the action of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Steel Workers av 








Detroit last week. Against the protests 
of President Shaffer, the Association 
postponed for a year the consideration 
of a proposition to organize the colored 
iron, steel, and tin workers of the South. 
The Southern white delegates objected 
on the familiar ground of the noxious 
equality which would result, and laid 
stress on the danger that, if the negro 
obtained a standing in the union, he 
could then come North, thus living up 
to the familiar Southern doctrine, that 
any one attempting to take the negro 
away in numbers is guilty of a serious 
offence. At the same time the colored 
brother must have no equality at the 
ballot-box or in social life, or in the 
trade unions. The benefits of organized 
labor, it thus appears, are not the in- 
alienable right of all workers. Mr. Gom- 
pers has even, we believe, defined the 
union as essential to the liberty of the 
workingman; obviously, -we must read 
liberty of the white workingman. It is 
in this spirit that the labor gospel is now 
accepted throughout the North, where 
most un‘ons rigorously exclude colored 
men. President Shaffer evidently saw 
what a mockery this position makes of 
many union pretensions, for he declared 
that all men who are competent workers 
should be members of his association. 


Race riots against negroes who take 
the places of Chicago strikers resulted 
on Sunday in the killing of two men 
and the wrecking of considerable prop- 
erty. The Chicago Federation of La- 
bor adopted resolutions commending the 
“boldness, spirit, and humanity” of the 
striking school children who “left 
school, threw stones, and rioted in the 
streets” because non-union drivers de- 
livered coal at the school buildings. To 
cap the climax, the Mayor and the Sher- 
iff discussed the possibility that troops 
might be necessary to preserve order if 
the strike spread. The race riots only 
emphasize the selfish turbulence of the 
strikers, who are trying by violence to 
play the dog in the manger, willing 
neither to work themselves nor to suf- 
fer those who are willing. The formal 
action of the Federation as regards the 
schools illustrates the fact that not 
only service in the militia, but also 
upon Boards of Education, constitutes, 
io use the language of the Federation, 
“pseudo-plutocratic cringing” of “ignor- 
ant lackeys” to capitalism. The Mayor 
reminds one of what Mark Twain said 
of Louis XVI.—that he was very good at 
chasing public diseases, but poor at over- 
taking them. When gangrene sets in at 
the elbow, he is ready to amputate at 
the finger. If rioting spreads, he must 
think about asking for troops. Should 
the torch be applied to the city, he would 
probably be ready to discuss sending in 
a fire-alarm, 


The annual address of President D. 
M. Parry of the National Association of 





Manufacturers was an appeal for that 
individualism which has been the dom- 
inant force in developing the American 
continent. He dwelt perhaps with too 
rauch emphasis on the word Socialism. 
The day has gone by when that term— 
so often used recklessly as a sort of 
curse upon all political and industrial 
movements of “the enemies of capital” 
—can of itself frighten people. Men 
who are more interested in things than 
in the empty names for them, have dis- 
covered that the lawlessness of a vast 
corporation may make for socialism 
more potently than the ignorant and 
savage conduct of a labor union. But 
the fundamental principle which Presi- 
dent Parry lays down cannot be too 
often repeated. The rules of many of 
our trades unions are standing proof 
that the average workman has failed to 
grasp it; he does not realize that a 
restriction upon his skill and energy is 
a premium upon laziness and incom- 
petence, a denial to him and his chil- 
dren of legitimate opportunities to de- 
velcp intellectually and morally and to 
rise in the world. The system of in- 
dividualism which, by opening the door 
of hope to the poorest boy in the land, 
has hieen such a stimulus to America, 
is incompatible with the theory of the 
ciosed shop. 


The filing of charges against Frank 
W. Solon, superintendent of street clean- 
ing in Chicago, for violations of the civil- 
service act has, according to the news- 
papers of that city, resulted in giving 
the politicians some serious “mental 
shocks.” Solon is charged with receiv- 
ing money for political purposes, with 
abusing his official position for the same 
reason, and with improper and immoral 
conduct in office. The Civil Service Com- 
mission which is to hear the case, will 
be told that the superintendent of 
street cleaning called a meeting of city 
employees and asked them to contribute 
to a campaign fund to help elect Judge 
Dunne, for, he warned them, “if Mr. 
Harlan, the Republican candidate for 
Mayor, is elected, you’!l all have to ‘walk 
the plank.’” Again, it will be explained 
that Solon discharged teamsters from 
his department who had not “come 
down” with their assessment, or whose 
political activity seemed to be decreas- 
ing. Solon’s alleged “immoral conduct’ 
consisted in “holding up” gamblers and 
other law-breakers for money to pay for 
the protection he assured them he could 
give by reason of his political influence. 
The charges seem to be of a rather seri- 
ous nature, and yet the city “ring” is 
astonished that Mayor Dunne’s young 
Commissioner of Public Works, Mr. Pat- 
terson, should have preferred them. Had 
Mr. Harlan been elected, they concede 
that some one might very well have 
raked up this civil-service law, but for 
one of their own—well, they’re “all up 
in the air”! 
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By approving the “anti-mob” law 
passed by the last Illinois Legislature, 
Gov. Deneen has ranged his State beside 
Indiana and Qhio in active official con- 
cemnation of lynching. The bill, intro- 
duced by Representative Green of Chi- 
cago, defines a “mob,” and provides that 
any one helping to compose such a gath- 
ering may be fined or imprisoned in the 
county jail. It provides that “any per- 
son or persons who, under the pretence 
of exercising correctional powers, actual- 
ly inflict injury upon a person charged 
with crime, may be imprisoned in the 
renitentiary for a term not exceeding 
five years, being also subject to an ac- 
tion for damages.” The new law gives 
the surviving heirs of the victim of a 
lynching the right to recover from the 
city or county where the outrage takes 
Tiace damages not to exceed $10,000. 

‘inally, the law provides that a sheriff 
who fails to stop a lynching shali be re- 
moved from office by the Governor, and 
reinstated only upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence that he did his 
Lest to protect his prisoners. In its 
main features, the new law is like that 
passed by Illinois’s neighboring States, 
which, though failing to prevent lynch- 
ings, has discouraged the crime. Since 
1882, 21 lynchings have occurred in II- 
linois, three being recorded in 1903. 

Figures now available show that Bal- 
timore’s much _ ridiculed Municipal 
League was a genuine factor in the re- 
cent election in that city. In twenty- 
four wards, candidates for the City 
Council were voted for; in twenty wards 
the League recommended either the Re- 
publican or Democratic nominees, and 
in sixteen wards the candidates so en- 
dorsed made substantial gains over the 
party vote of 1903. Thus, of the twelve 
Republicans picked out by the League for 
support, eight gained from 249 to 968 
votes apiece. Four lost, their losses 
ranging from 41 to 260. Among the 
Democratic candidates the result was 
even more promising. Every one of the 
eight men approved by the League 
gained support as compared. with the 
vote of 1903; the figures here varied 
from 144 to 579. That there was a 
“Democratic tide” running this year in 
Baltimore, the detractors of the Munici- 
pal League have not failed to point out 
in order to explain the Democratic gains 
in these eight wards. The “reformers” 
merely reply by asking why, in spite of 
the tide, the eight Democrats opposed by 
the League lost votes? They are satis- 
fied that the net gain of 5,000 votes in 
the twenty wards by their candidates 
meant much in a total of 64,000 ballots. 
In whatever light the result be viewed— 
whether the League merely happened to 
pick popular candidates in sixteen 
wards, or whether voters really trusted 
its disinterested judgment—Baltimore is 
pleased with the sort of men elected to 
her Council, 





The chief business of the extra session 
of the New York Legislature will be the 
case against Justice Warren B. Hooker. 
This is a matter pressing for immediate 
action. Most of the charges against 
Hooker have been public property for 
more than a year, and the Jamestown 
Bar Association, the State Bar Associa- 
tion, and the Assembly Judiciary Com- 
mittee have all found Hooker guilty of 
conduct unbecoming a judge. His use- 
fulness in the position is obviously end- 
ed, and he should be removed with the 
least possible delay. This is unfinished 
work of an extraordinary kind, for which 
the legislators may properly be called to- 
gether again. Gov. Higgins, however, is 
quite right in refusing to ask members 
to return to the routine tasks of the ses- 
sion. The present Legislature has had 
its day of grace, and its opportunity to 
deal with appropriations, taxation, gas 
bills, rapid-transit bills, and all the rest. 
The time for repentance is past, and the 
members should stand or fall on their 
records. The gas question, indeed, is 
extremely ticklish for both parties; any 
attempt to fasten on Tammany the 
odium for dollar gas may reveal still 
further the venality of the Republican 
machine. The chance to rescue the con- 
sumer from an extortionate monopoly, 
and to redress many other wrongs, 
should be left to another—and, we hope, 
better—Legislature. 


Where the law attempts to set the 
price that a public-service corporation 
may charge, it is important that the 
prices charged for the same service in 
other places be taken into considera- 
tion. The Consolidated Gas Company 
is wholly within its rights in publishing 
a graphic comparison between the prices 
it exacts and the prices asked elsewhere. 
It would, however, lend weight to such a 
presentation if a comparison were made 
not only of prices charged, but of costs 
incurred in various towns. To convince 
the taxpayer that he is not unduly 
charged for light, he must be certain 
not only that he is served more cheaply 
than his neighbor in another place, 
but that he is not asked to contribute 
relatively more to a margin of profit 
than his distant cousin. It would be no 
valid excuse for exorbitant freight rates 
from Dakota to the seaboard that the 
cost per mile is less than the cost to 
the farmer of bringing the grain from 
the farm to the freight station. In the 


| production of gas, for example, mucb de- 


pends on the cheapness of materials, 
especially coal, as well as on the area 
served. The mains necessary for a com- 
pact urban area may not cost as much 
as the mains supplying the scattered 
homes of a wide-extended village. What 
is a reasonable price for one locality may 
be outrageous if charged in another, and 
vice versa. The trouble about a table 
of relative costs is that they are not easi- 





ly discovered and less readily verified, 
whereas a comparison of prices is easy 
to obtain and arithmetically clear. In 
the long run, it wili prove that, while 
comparisons may shed light on the ques- 
tion of what prices the law ought to set, 
every case must eventually be decided on 
grounds of its own. It is the old saw 
over again, that “every tub must stand 
on its own bottom.” 


What is art? is a very practical every 
day question in the Customs Depart- 
ment, and it is answered with varying 
success. For example, the appraisers 


struck the white the other day when 
they declared Miss Mary Cassatt’s etch- 
ings to be art—a decision which covers 


painter-etching generally—while last 
week they were less well inspired when 
then denied a rating as art to Géréme's 
statuette, “Bellona.” Possibly, some im 


pressionist sits on the board, and mere- 
ly expresses his distaste for Géréme’s 
eminently classical manner. The ready 
acceptance of an impressionist like Miss 
Cassatt gives some color to the view, 
but the probability is that the decision 
is based merely on the technicality that 
sculpture as defined in the Dingley act 
must be cut in stone or cast in metal. 
Now the “Bellona” is built up out of 
ivory and bronze, and presumably wil! 
be taxed as “manufactured ivory.” or as 
an “article not otherwise enumerated.” 
Thus is protection extended to such 
American sculptors as may practise the 
chryselephantine mode. 


An amendment to the Separation bill 
—now before the French Chamber of 
Deputies—stipu'ating that the names of 
holidays should be secularized, is mere- 
ly a straw indicating the strength of the 
anti-religious current in France. Com- 
pared with the Revolutionary calendar, 
which secularized the names of all the 
months, abolished the weeks in favor of 
decades, and established five “Sansculot- 
tides” national holidays, M. Richard's 
proposal! is of the utmost modesty. He 
is still willing to reckon in terms of the 
Advent, and merely wishes to do away 
with those religious names which come 
home intimately to the average citizen. 
Thus, Christmas as “Family Day” will 
become as devoid of superstitious asso- 
ciations as New Year’s, while the Féte 
cf the Assumption, which has not even 
the warrant of history, will disappear in 
“The Feast of Harvest.” Of course, there 
is no likelihood that a Government which 
has a very fu'l programme of reforms 
already docketed, will undertake to 
purge the calendar of superstition. The 
proposal, however, illustrates the renun- 
ciation of the historical sense and the 
urrelieved doctrinairism which prevail 
in the ultra-Radical and Socialist circles 
of the French Republic. But it is the 
merest froth upon the wave of the larger 
movement, 
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A “CRIMINAL PHENOMENON.” 

Even as President Shea, despairing of 
the success of his moribund Chicago 
strike, was delivering his “frenzied” ul- 
timatum to the President of the United 
States, the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics published an interesting history 
of the International Brotherhood of 
‘Teamsters, by Prof. John R. Commons. 
While this essay was evidently written 
before the strike had reached its acute 
stage, it gives an excellent account of 
the policies and methods of the team- 
siers’ union, and throws no little light 
upon the real issues involved in the con- 
troversy. 

While other things have contributed 
to its rapid growth, the organization 
has waxed strong largely because of two 
circumstances. The first is that a team- 
sier occupies a peculiar strategic po- 
sition in the structure of modern in- 
dustry. The service which he performs 
ix absolutely necessary to the ongoing 
of business, and a strike of ohe or two 
or ten men may paralyze the operations 
of large factories or stores emp'oying 
thousands. Thus even a small union 
may create a disturbance out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers, and inspire such 
fear as to lead employers to accede even 
to unreasonable demands rather than 
run the risk of a strike. Add to this the 
unlimited possibilities of sympathetic 


strikes in aid of workmen in other in- 
dustries, or other branches of the team- 
ing industry, and we have a situation 
wel) calculated to impress the labor boss 
with an overweening sense of his own 


importance, 

The second circumstance is that, as 
Professor Commons says, “the teamster’s 
occupation is more exposed than that of 
any other craftsman.’ Every driver, it 
is obvious, “is an establishment of him- 
self.” In the crowded streets, with 30,- 
000 teamsters organized, there is not 
much room for the unorganized. Actual 
or expected violence is looked upon by 
employers and teamsters as a matter of 
course. Blockades and obstructions, too, 
are even more effective than violence in 
preventing the non-union teamster from 
reaching his appointed destination, and 
so in making it useless for any one 


to employ him, In short, President Shea 
and his confréeres have for some time un- 
dertaken to say who should or should 


not use the streets of Chicago, and who 
should or should not drive a wagon with- 
out having nis skull smashed or running 
into an impassable blockade, Small won- 
der, then, that he adopts such a lordly 
air when a mere President of the United 
States comes into his domain, and that 
he invokes the shade of Ben Butler ta 
warn Federal troops off the sacred pre- 
serves of the Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

It should not be understood that none 
of the aims of the Chicago teamstere 
have been commendable; in fact, the 
union was distinctly in the right when 
it endeavored, two or three years ago, to 





substitute stated hours of labor and def- 
inite rates of wages for the indefinite 
terms upon which employment used to 
be based. But its attempt to drive from 
the streets of Chicago any teamster wha 
would not pay dues to a union for the 
privilege of using highways built witb 
the proceeds of public taxation, is too 
outrageous to admit of argument. This 
feature of its policy made the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters a crim- 
inal conspiracy to obstruct the public 
thoroughfares and maim or kill such 
wayfarers as did not wear the union 
button, 

Incidentally, the history of the Chica- 
go teamsters exhibits most of the other 
features with which we have become 
familiar in recent years. Having raised 
wages beyond what other kinds of un- 
skilled labor could hope to get, the 
teamsters’ union sought to enforce the 
closed shop, or closed stable, and re- 
strict admission to their labor trust. 
Then, too, the usual opportunities for 
graft appeared, when some unscrupulous 
employers saw that, by collusion with 
corrupt labor bosses, it would be possi- 
ble to harass competitors and raise the 
prices charged to the public. The cli- 
max of high-handed arrogance was 
reached when a union succeeded in com- 
pelling Marshall Field and owners of 
other stores or office buildings to sign 
written contracts to burn coal instead 
of natural gas during the summer; the 
gas, presumably, being considered unfair 
since it was delivered through a non- 
union pipe line. In fact, Professor Com- 
mons is obliged to remark that it is 
only since an alleged reform effected in 
1903 that “the teaming industry can be 
studied as an economic rather than a 
criminal phenomenon.” 

And this is the union which now com- 
plains to President Roosevelt that “for 
the last two or three weeks there has 
been a continuous howl] for the i*ederal 
army’; and assures him that its mem- 
bers are so anxious “to protect the pub- 
lic peace and welfare’ that, ‘without 
intending to be discourteous or suggest- 
ing a threat,” they propose to follow 
the advice of Ben Butler and apply the 
torch in case the Regu'’ars are sent to 
Chicago. Yet the license which Shea has 
enjoyed in the past enables us to under- 
stand his present state of mind. For 
some time he has been the virtual own- 
er of the streets of our second largest 
city; and he is naturally impressed with 
the responsibilities attending such pro- 
prietorship. Not even the President of 
the United States has the right to pre- 
vent American citizens from pursuing a 
lawful calling that requires them to use 
the highways; and it was not strange 
that the teamster saw fit to warn a mere 
President to keep his fingers out of the 
pie. If Mr. Roosevelt reads Professor 
Commons’s authentic record of the 
achievements of the International Bro- 
therhood, he will probably wonder at his 





own temerity in making a bold front 
against such a potentate as Shea. 








“BUYING WHERE YOU CAN BUY 
CHEAPEST.” 


“The free trade doctrine of buying 
where you can buy cheapest” is the 
scornful description of the Administra- 
tion’s Panama Canal-supply policy, giv- 
en, last week by Representative John 
Dalzell of Pennsylvania, the high priest 
of protection. “If not withdrawn,” says 
Mr. James M. Swank, manager of the 
Iron and Steel Association, this hateful 
princip'e will be properly dealt with by 
people “who will bring the matter be- 
fore Congress at its next session.” We 
strongly suspect that when Congress 
does take in hand this odious sugges- 
tion that the buyer of necessaries lies 
under no moral duty to pay a high price 
when he can get what he needs for less, 
it will be found that the people at large 
have been doing some thinking on the 
subject. 

It is not often that the real issue in 
the question of high protective tariffs is 
so squarely presented. We have, to begin 
with, the Government itself asserting 
the costliness of that policy. The Ad- 
ministration’s plea for its own position, 
as stated by Secretary Taft, is quite 
unassailable, “If,” said the Secretary 
in a public report given to Congress as 
long ago as last January, “the Isthmian 
Canal Commission are not bound by any 
restriction of Congress as to where they 
shall purchase machinery, material, and 
supplies, then it would seem to be their 
duty to construct the canal as cheaply 
as possible, and so to buy what they 
need where they can get it cheapest. 
This, however, is certain to produce, 
every time that a large contract is 
awarded to a foreign manufacturer or 
dealer, an outcry on the part of the 
American unsuccessful competitors. If 
Congress approves the policy of favor- 
ing American manufacturers and deal- 
ers, even if it increases the cost of the 
construction of the canal, then it seems 
to me only just that it should declare 
this policy by law and lay down a rule 
which the Commission can easily fol- 
low.” 

We need not stop to draw attention 
to the contemptuous language in which 
the attitude of the tariff-protected man- 
ufacturer is here referred to. The point 
of importance is, that the Seoretary’s 
conclusion cannot be contested except 
by arguing that the Government is un- 
der no obligation to keep down the cost 
of canal construction. If the Commis- 
sion is not bound, in the absence of stat- 
utory requirements to the contrary, to 
buy its supplies wherever they can be 
bought at most advantageous prices, then 
it is under no restriction as to prices. 
If its duty is to reject the bids of a for- 
eign manufacturer, on the time-worn 
plea that the higher home price is 
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promptly paid over to the laborer, it 1s 
equally bound to accept the higher bid as 
between two home manufacturers, when 
the costlier article is alleged to provide 
more handsomely for the workman. In 
to what maze of absurdity and trickery 
one must inevitably be led by a mo- 
ment’s concession of such a principle, we 
hardly need point out. There is abso- 
lutely no other position -vhich a Govern- 
ment mindful of its duties can assume 
than that of Secretary Taft. 

We lay stress on this sufficiently obvi- 
ous phase of the situation because of the 
strong light which it throws on the 
whole high-tariff controversy. First, it 
illuminates the moral position of th: 
protectionist legislator. Confronted with 
the Government’s duty under existing 
law, Mr. Dalzell replies that “this is no 
reason why an Administration that came 
into power on a protection platform” 
should resort to expedients so distaste- 
ful. Our protectionist Speaker Cannon, 
answering Mr. Taft’s assertion that Con- 
gress might have spoken if it wished the 
Government to restrict the Commission, 
retorts that Congress “did not intend to 
take any action”; “it never entered the 
mind of any member of Congress” that 
such plain dictates of public economy 
would be pursued by the Government 
when “the Democratic and Mugwump 
press is agitating a revision of the best 
tariff law known in our entire history.” 
Here, we say, is the morality, or rather 
immorality, of high protection in a nut- 
shell. The tariff first; economy of ad- 
ministration and honest observance of 
public trust may come afterward, if con- 
venient. Much is gained, at any rate, 
when the real meaning of the high-tariff 
fetish is thus revealed by its own idol- 
aters. 

It is quite possible that, as Mr. Swank 
intimates, the ‘‘stand-patters’” ‘will! 
bring the matter before Congress at its 
next session,” and it is perfectly true 
that a very small part of the requisite 
supplies can have been purchased be 
fore that time. But the Congressional 
“stand-patters” will have before them, 
then, no such simple task as they might 
have had if a restrictive law had been 
quietly slipped through in January. The 
clearness with which the issue has been 
raised, in the present controversy; the 
unassailable legal and moral position of 
the Government; the tortuous shifts to 
which opponents of that policy have 
been driven; and, more than all, the 
public assertion which has been wrung 
from them that high protection means 
an addition to the prices that already 
weigh so heavily on the community 
these new factors in the case will put a 
quietus on efforts to smother the tariff 
issue under the familiar mass of techni- 
cality and sophistry. They will, for one 
thing, bring instantly to the front, in 
current discussion, the practice of our 
great steel manufacturers, who undersell 
Kuropean makers in foreign markets and 








straightway clap on a price, for Ameri- 
can consumers, 40 per cent. above the 
foreign level. It is no organ of the 
“Democratic or Mugwump press,” but 
the protectionist New York Tribune, 
which indulges in these warning words: 

“When the ‘stand-patters’ drive home to 
the people a realization of the fact that 
steel rails can be purchased abroad for 
the Panama Railroad at $20 a ton, whereas 
they would compel the Government to pay 
our manufacturers $33, though our manu- 
facturers would deliver those same rails 
in Great Britain for $22 a ton which cost 
them at Pittsburg about $12 a ton, in- 
stead of winning sympathy for our traders 
so ‘abused’ by their own Government, they 
will awaken sympathy for our private con- 
sumers.”’ 

Inasmuch as it is our private consum- 
ers with whom the next Congress will 
have to reckon for its public actions, the 
force of the Tribune's warning is obvi- 
ous. Perhaps their own household ex 
periences may by that time have given 
them added interest in the “free trade 
doctrine of buying where you can buy 
cheapest.” 


CORRUPT BUT DISCONTENTED. 


It recalls the days of the Boston Tea 
Party to read how indignant citizens of 
Philadelphia on Thursday stormed a 
committee room and their Common 
Council's meeting chamber, carrying hal- 
ters and bawling “thieves” and “rob- 
bers” at the men who betrayed the city 
under the very eyes of the mob. But 
when the Boston tea was thrown over- 
board there had long been serious mut- 
terings of discontent. Last week’s out- 
break in the City of Brotherly Love is 
all the more astonishing because that 
town has gone its way admittedly “cor- 
rupt and contented.” Only a few crack- 
brained reformers, municipal theorists, 
and what not have up to this time been 
stirred to action by the tyranny of the 
Durham machine. Even the prayers of 
the clergymen for Mayor Weaver arous- 
ed nothing more than Homeric laugh- 
ter. At any rate, however much one 
may deprecate the mob features of the 
recent outburst, decent men the country 
over were heartened and rejoiced to 
read that the Philadelphia worm had 
turned at last, that Durham and his 
band of plunderers had gone a step too 
far. 

Unquestionably the temptation to a 
riotous demonstration was of the great- 
est. Two propositions were before Coun- 
cils. One was made by a syndicate 
headed by Edward B. Smith & Co., re- 
sponsible bankers, which offered to pay 
te the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany not exceeding twenty millions of 
collars for its improvements of the 
lighting plant; to pay to the city for 
use of its plant an annual rental of $1,- 
250,000 for the term of the lease, seven- 
ty-five years, and, in addition, one-third 
of the net profits during the first ten 
years, and one-half during the remain- 
ing sixty-five years, Furthermore, the 





syndicate offered to supply municipal 
lighting free of cost; to advance the 
twenty-five millions of which the city 
stands so greatly in need; to give the 
municipality a representation of one- 
third in the management of the plant. 
Finally, it stood ready to have the 
whether should or 
should not be devoted to a reduction in 
No such 
liberal proposition was ever before made 
in Philadelphia. It was not 
sidered. True, the Councilmen, 
marched home under police guard, lis- 
tened to the speeches of men like ex- 
Judge Gordon and the former minister 
te Italy, William Potter, but their or- 
ders had been received. With astound- 
ing brazenness they testified to their 
corruption by voting for the proposition 
of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, giving it a seventy-five year ex- 
tension of its lease for twenty-five mil- 
lions, without any other compensation, 
and postponing 80-cent gas for the con 
sumer until 1956 
that the Smith syndicate had no stand- 
ing. 

Fortunately, the grabbers have not yet 


city 
direct its income 
the price of gas to consumers 


even con- 
who 


this on the pretence 


won their fight. Mayor Weaver will, 
as he openly declares, resist the mea- 
sure. Then, no doubt, Councils will 
pass the bill over his veto. This has 
been the programme to date. Whe- 
ther the Councilmen will dare to do so 


in the face of so deeply stirred a public 
remains to be seen. Every newspaper of 
sianding in the city is against the steal; 
even the Inquirer, generally so subser- 
vient to the machine, advises Councils 
to drop the lease question—even while 
falsely asserting that the ring’s bid is 
the better. It had seen the storm gath- 
ering, and had, perhaps, read from the 
portents a possible overthrow of Dur- 
ham himself, that 
seems. But if, as so many observers as- 
sert, political affairs must become very 
bad before the patriotic American will 
insist on a housecleaning, that period 
would seem to have arrived in Philadel 
phia. From this point of view it might 
be well for the “gang” to have its way 
and betray the taxpayers’ interests. So 
dastardly an outrage would then remain 
for years to come a thorn in the side of 
decent Philadelphians, to rouse them to 
a sense of their shame. 

In its broader aspects this Philadel- 
phia scandal is not a whit different from 
similar occurrences in New York and 
other cities. The managers of many of 
cur public-service corporations have cast 
away all restraint and hold themselves 
above the laws, statute or moral. Li 
cense to purchase legislation or scanda- 
lous contracts appears theirs by divine 
right. The consumer, they argue, is sure 
to be benefited by monopolization and 
the carrying out of the schemes born of 
their wisdom; hence, any bribery they 
may resort to is legitimate and defensl- 
ble. But there inevitably comes a time 


incredible as now 
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when they overreach themselves. When 
the storm of public indignation breaks 
over them, none are more astounded 
than they, conscious as they are of their 
own benevolence and rectitude. Out- 
cries for municipal ownership, the un- 
favorable action of a Legislature, fill 
them with amazement and with alarm 
for the community. They rend the air 
with cries of confiscation, with elaborate 
mathematical demonstrations that some 
other city a thousand miles hence is 
bled more severely. And all the time 
these corporation managers pitifully fail 
to see that the crop which they are har- 
vesting is merely of the seed they sowed. 
Their pretensions make it possible for 
sound-minded leaders of public opinion 
to turn to municipal ownership, not be- 
cause they desire it, but merely as a man 
of peace resorts to a revolver in dire ex- 
tremity. The most pregnant issue in our 
cities to-day is whether the taxpayers or 
the corporations own them, precisely. as 
the only burning question in many 
States is whether the railroads and the 
tariff-favored Trusts or the people shall 
be supreme. Upon this fact we have 
dwelt before and we propose to dwell 
again. The Philadelphia discontent is 
scarcely a more striking sign of what is 
under way than is the recent vote in Chi- 
cago, 


A CENTURY OF BOUNDARY ARBI- 
TRATION. 


A few days ago a company of Ameri- 
can and Canadian engineers left Vic- 
toria to mark the recently determined 
boundary line between Alaska and Brit- 
ish Columbia, and they will be follow- 
ed shortly by several other parties. By 
1906 the decision of the Alaska Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal should be definitely trans- 
lated into metal and stone, thus, for all 
time, so far as can be foreseen, delimit- 
ing the boundaries between the United 
States and British America. The mon- 
uments these surveyors are to set up 
may rightly be considered memoriais to 
the cause of arbitration. At one time 
or another practically every foot of the 
boundary line has been in dispute. At 
certain periods both countries were 
aflame with anger over it, and hostili- 
ties seemed inevitable. It is, therefore, 
cause for national congratulation that 


this protracted boundary controversy 
bas at last been peacefully concluded. 
Not war, but arbitration and diplomatic 


negotiation, are the means which were 
used to settle questions fraught with 
untold dangers to both England and the 
United States. The Alaska Tribunal 
was only the last of a long series of ar- 
bitrations beginning more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

Curiously enough, as the document 
itself expressly states, the section of the 
peace treaty of 1783 describing the pos- 
sessions of the United States and Great 
Britain was inserted with tHe inten- 





tion of making impossible future dis- 


putes. A more productive cause of dis- 
cord could hardly have been designed. 
Although the description was given with 
the greatest attention to details, it was 
impossible to interpret these geograph- 
ically. Much of the territory had never 
been explored, and still less accurately 
surveyed. The commissioners attach- 
ed no map to the treaty, and left no writ- 
ten record of their intentions. Their la- 
bors had hardly ceased before the dis- 
putes began. The eastern Maine boun- 
dary, according to the treaty, was the 
St. Croix River; but at that time there 
was no St. Croix River. There were 
two streams, whose mouths were fifty 
miles apart, either one of which might 
have been the one so named by the old 
French explorers. Again, the treaty left 
undefined the ownership of the islands 
in Passamaquoddy Bay, all of which, 
especially the Grand Manan, were great- 
ly desired by both Nova Scotians and 
New Englanders. 

These problems were, however, simple 
compared with the description given of 
the Maine boundary. This was to ex- 
tend northward from the source of the 
St. Croix to certain “highlands, which 
divide the rivers that empty themselves 
into the River St. Lawrence from those 
that fall into the Atlantic Ocean; thence 
to the northwesternmost head of the 
Connecticut River; thence along the 
middle of that river to the forty-fifth 
degree of latitude; thence, by a line due 
west, until it strikes the Iroquois or 
Catarquy.” What “highlands” were in- 
tended? ‘There were several ranges that 
might, under certain conditions, fit the 
description. What was the Atlantic 
Ocean? Did it include the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, the Bay of 
Cialeurs? What was the “northwestern- 
most head of the Connecticut River’? 
There were three different streams, any 
one of which might have been indicated. 
Even the “forty-fifth degree of latitude” 
produced ill-feeling; an accurate survey, 
it was said, would place many Canadian 
villages on American soil. The line 
through the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes to the Lake of the Woods was also 
described with the utmost disregard of 
all known geography. 

Here, evidently, were causes enough 
for strife. Were present-day boundaries 
of Europe as loosely drawn, we can 


well imagine that they would be 
straightened out with the bayonet. 
Our grandfathers, however, although 


they occasionally lost their heads, took 
up the disputed points one by one. John 
Jay, in his famous treaty of 1794, provid- 
ed a commission to discover anew the St. 
Croix River. This met in Halifax in 
1796. It found in the French chronicles 


sufficient evidence to identify the old 
stream, a certain fort on a certain island 
in the mouth of a certain river being de- 
scribed. The arbitration commission 
found the island, with the remains of the 





fort, in the mouth of the Schoodiac. Since 
that day it has been the St. Croix. The 
treaty of Ghent provided for three boun- 
dary commissions: one to apportion the 
islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, one to 
delimit the northeastern boundary, and 
the third to extend the line through the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to the 
Lake of the Woods. The first met at Al- 
bany in 1817, gave Moose, Frederick, and 
Dudiey Islands to the United States, and 
the rest, including the Grand Manan, to 
Nova Scotia. The third commission met 
soon afterward, and had no difficulty in 
marking the line through the St. Law- 
rence and Lakes Erie, Ontario, and 
Huron. It disagreed, however, in the 
attempt to trace the boundary through 
Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods, 
and temporarily abandoned work. The 
commission on the Maine boundary met 
in 1827, but accomplished nothing. The 
King of the Netherlands was selected 
as arbitrator in 1831. His award was 
repudiated by the United States on the 
ground that he had exceeded his au- 
thority, disregarded the treaty of 1783, 
and marked an arbitrary line of his 
own. For years the peaceful settlement 
of the dispute was despaired of. In 
1842, however, Mr. Webster and Lord 
Ashburton held their famous confer- 
ences in Washington, the result of 
which was the present boundary. At the 
same time they drew the line through 
Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods, 
and also selected the forty-ninth degree 
as the dividing line from the latter 
point to the Rocky Mountains, thus con- 
firming the boundary provisionally de- 
termined in 1818. 

Nothing now remained but the Ore- 
gan boundary; and that, after constant- 
ly threatening war and furnishing one 
of the shallowest of campaign phrases 
—fifty-four forty or fight—was peace- 
fully settled a few years later. This set- 
tlement, however, left undefined certain 
isiands in the San Juan de Fuca Straits, 
and the question of their ownership was 
submitted to the German Emperor in 
1871, with satisfactory results, The long 
chapter of arbitration and negotiation 
was finally closed by the Alaska arbi- 
tration, and an unbroken succession of 
tablets and monuments will sogn extend 
from the Maine coast to Puget Sound and 
along the Alaskan mountains, enduring 
evidence, it is to be hoped, that Britons 
and Americans agree in loyalty to that 
peaceful law of nations toward which 
the history of this single border has con- 
tributed so many illustrious precedents. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE NEW 
GALLERY, 


Lonpon, April 29, 1906. 


“What have you found?” I asked a critic 
late in the afternoon of Press Day at the 
Royal Academy. “A few Sargents—and no- 
thing!” I may have passed over a few ex- 
cellent things hidden in odd corners, but ap 
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exhibition can be judged only by what can 
be seen, and I have come away from the 
Academy with the same impression as the 
critic I have quoted. That Mr. Sargent should 
stand out so conspicuously helps, I think, to 
explain how commonplace the rest of the ex- 
hibition is, for Mr. Sargent is anything but 
at his best. Whether he has painted so 
many portraits that he has ceased to see, or 
feel, character; or whether prolonged suc- 
cess has made him indifferent to the qual- 
ity of the work he produces and displays to 
the public, it is hard to say. But, certainly, 
in his most important canvases this spring 
his interest and cleverness are squandered 
almost wholly upon draperies and acces- 
sories, while the people to whom they should 
be subordinated dwindle into lay figures. 
He always has had a tendency to leave ar- 
rangement in his portraits to chance. Some- 
times chance has been kind, as in the case 
of the ‘Misses Hunter,’”’ where it furnished 
him with an ingenious problem to work out 
and an amusing design. But chance has be- 
trayed him cruelly in the large portrait 
group of “The Marlborough Family;’’ and 
neither the historical traditions and an im- 
pressive setting nor the combined attrac- 
tions of the members of the family have stir- 
red his imagination—if he may be said to 
have any—even to the sham classical com- 
position he found for his three sisters in 
white of two years ago. The Duke and 
Duchess, with their two sons, are grouped 
on the steps at the end, apparently, of a 
hall at Blenheim, just where, flanked by two 
banners, the bust of the Marlborough who 
made the fortunes of the family looks down 
from the wall above. The perspective is of 
the stage, stagey; the banners are in a re- 
lief that recalls the old stories of the fly on 
the curtain or the fruit the birds come 
to peck at. The head of the Duke is care- 
fully modelled and finished; he wears his 
ducal robes with an appearance of stateli- 
ness. But the Duchess, posing on a higher 
step, is a simpering doll, a mere peg where- 
on to hang a gorgeous array of millinery. 
The boys are little more than sketched in— 
one, the older of the two, vigorously enough, 
it is true, but, standing close by the side 
of the more finished figure of the father, 
he introduces a note of restlessness, he 
produces an effect of haste, as if Mr. Sar- 
gent had been working on time, and time 
was up before he had got to the end of his 
task. This effect is heightened by the treat- 
ment, suggesting the scene painter, of the 
cold gray walls and columns of the back- 
ground. 


Nor is Mr. Sargent happier in his large 
“Countess of Warwick.” Like his “Duchess 
of Sutherland” of last year, it makes one 
wonder whether all the character he now 
wants to see in the ladies of rank who sit 
to him, is in the splendor of their clothes 
and the artificial elegance of their surround- 
ings. The Countess’s draperies are regal 
in their magnificence, and rendered with all 
Mr. Sargent’s skill; the dress of the small 
boy perched on the pedestal at her side is 
in keeping with them; and the landscape 
beyond is as purely a convention as any 
ever contrived by Reynolds or Gains- 
borough. But the Countess is no less a 
puppet than the Duchess of Marlborough, 
though her head is tilted back at a tragic 
angle, and her face wears an expression of 
tragedy, or martyrdom, or what the reader 
of the old-fashioned “penny novelette”’ 





might have called “haughtiness.” I can 
scarcely understand Mr. Sargent's intention, 
but the whole attitude strikes me as no less 
an affectation than the masquerading of Le- 
ly’s and Kneller’s shepherdesses. Icanalmost 
fancy he was trying to outdo seventeenth- 
century posing by presenting her as a fash- 
ionable Hagar, defending an extremely well- 
clad, well-fed Ishmael from visionary dan- 
gers. Again, in a portrait of a colonial 
official, Sir Frank Swettenham, at the New 
Gallery, Mr. Sargent has been too absorbed 
in the accessories it amuses him to paint— 
flamboyant gold and scarlet draperies, a 
huge globe, a brilliant white uniform—to 
spare much interest for the man in the uni- 
form. But worse are the portraits of wo- 
men, at both the Academy and the New 
Gallery, which look as if they strayed from 
a Book of Beauty rather than from Mr. 
Sargent’s studio. The only one of his nine 
portraits, divided between the two shows, 
that gives a genuine study of character 
and has something of dignity and reticence, 
is the ‘“‘Sefior Manuel Garcia,” which is very 
likely the only one he painted for his own 
pleasure. 

Mr. Sargent might be more unsatisfactory 
and he would still carry off the honors, for 
the simple reason that he has next to no 
competitors. Most good artists reserve 
themselves for other shows, and, as a rule, 
the portraits now at the Academy and the 
New Gallery are worth scarcely a glance. 
One of the exceptions at the Academy is 
the last large canvas by Charles Furse, who 
died a few months ago: “‘Cubbing with the 
York and Ainsty: Children of the Master, 
Lycett Green, Esq.” It is a group so 
ambitious in size and subject that most 
British painters would have fought shy of it. 
The four children, mounted on their horses, 
fill the foreground except for a little space 
to the right, where the hillside falls away, 
giving a glimpse of the huntsman in his 
red coat with the hounds, and, beyond, a 
wide distance. The picture is without at- 
mosphere, it is flat, and more suggestive 
of the studio than out-of-doors. But it is 
painted with freshness and vigor, it has 
animation, it has life, which is just what 
most of the pictures at the Academy have 
not got. Another exception is the “Eques- 
trian Portrait of a Boy,’’ by Mr. George W. 
Lambert, which looks remarkably good, 
though I hesitate to say anything more posi- 
tive about it; the hanging committee, with 
their customary discretion, having skied it 
just on one side of the “Marlborough Fami- 
ly.””. There are also two portraits, one in 
each show, by Mr. George Henry, both of 
women, and both a distinct attempt at a 
fine arrangement of color and a decorative 
design. 

Mr. Lavery and M. Blanche are at the 
New Gallery, but their portraits this year 
are not very notable, unless it be by com- 
parison with those, for example, by Mr. 
Herkomer, who, whether painting Bavarian 
town councillors or British men of note, 
appears to exult in the vulgar; or those by 
Mr. Ouless and Mr. Cope and other Academ- 
ical portrait painters, who see things with 
about as much distinction and individual- 
ity as a camera; or those by the many iml- 
tators of Mr. Sargent and revivers of eigh- 
teenth-century conventions, who have al- 
ready tumbled to the depths of emptiness 
to which imitation and revival invariably 
lead. 

The landscapes, for the most part, are as 





discouraging. Mr. Clausen, one of the rare 
few, seldom fails at least to be interesting, 
and, as an Associate, he is sure of a place 
on the line, where he escapes the fate of 
the unfortunate outsider whose work may 
be as good, but, if hung high or in remote 
corners, is swallowed up in the sea of 
commonplace. It is like a breath of fresh 
air let into a close room to come upon Mr. 
Clausen’s “June Afternoon,”’ a study of the 
play of light and shadow over a great ex- 
panse of open, softly rolling country, as it 
stretches away for miles and miles under a 
sky swept by the fleecy white clouds of an 
English summer day. It is barren of inci- 
dent in the ordinary sense; it depends on 
the incident of light and atmosphere; and 
nothing could be truer than the sudden 
brilliance of the luminous green where the 
sunlight falls, than the tender blue of the 
shadows. His ‘“Ploughman’s Breakfast— 
November,’ the impression of a very dif- 
ferent effect, is marred by the curious glit- 
ter of sunlight on his foliage, which de- 
stroys all pictorial unity, and which is be- 
coming almost as confirmed a mannerism 
with him as the violent crude flicker of 
sunshine is with Mr. La Thangue. I hesi- 
tate, however, to find any fault with Mr. 
Clausen, for his landscapes do hold one’s 
attention, even when, as this year, they are 
little more than experiments; and of how 
many others can as much be said? Mr. 
Edward Stott, trespassing on Mr. Clausen’s 
preserves, has a couple of studies of the 
effect of light in a shadowy barn, by day, 
with the sun shining through window and 
crevice; by night, the dim glow of the new 
moon mingling with the pale radiance of a 
shepherd's solitary candle. That an exhib- 
itor at the Academy should put himself 
down to observing anything in nature, in- 
stead of turning out the Academical ma- 
chine, is to his credit. But Mr. Stott has 
often made more pictorial uses of his 
studies. I might mention, too, Mr. Arthur 
Lemon's white oxen in a cool Tuscan land- 
scape, with beautiful blue and purple 
depths in the distance, and M. Thaulow’s 
quiet ‘“‘Night in Flanders.” And I am grate- 
ful to Mr. Alfred East for devoting some 
thought to selection and design, even if 
this virtue is counterbalanced by his prosa- 
ic vision and the dry, lifeless quality of his 
paint. But he is about the only Academi- 
cian or Associate who shows any sign of an 
artistic intention in his landscapes, unless 
I count as artistic intention Sir Ernest Wa- 
terlow’s bold invitation to comparison with 
Turner by painting the Thames from Rich- 
mond Hill—to his own inevitable discomfi- 
ture. 

The season would be without sensation 
but for the sculpture, and herein not because 
of the merit or want of merit in anything 
shown at the Academy, but what some have 
declared the stupidity, others the crime, of 
the Academicians in not recognizing merit 
when submitted to them. A _ statue of 
“Lycidas” by Mr. Havard Thomas was sent 
to the Academy; it had already made a 
stir among certain artists, Mr. Sargent 
having given it the seal of his approval; 
but the Selecting Committee withheld 
theirs, and rejected it. There was time to 
transfer it to the New Gallery, where it 
was accepted, curiously, for the New Gal- 
lery has degenerated into a mere annex to 
the Academy, neither better nor worse. 
But there, anyway, the statue can be seen, 
while all the papers, even such old friends 
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as the Telegraph, the Times,and the Morning 
Post, are busy denouncing the action of the 
Academy, and rumors are flying here, there, 
and everywhere of dissensions in the 
Academic ranks and of the threatened resig- 
nation of Mr. Sargent and Sir William B. 
Richmond. But the denunciations of the 
press are not very dangerous, running as 
they do to the sentiment dear to the 
Briton; the question of Mr. Havard Thom- 
as’s bread and cheese, and the comfort of 
his wife and children, being dragged prompt- 
ly into the argument, and acquiring far 
more importance than the question of the 
excellence of his work. Nor is the threat 
of resignation more alarming. When, in 
the old days, Phillips, the Academician, said 
he would resign if Whistler’s picture was 
not hung, the picture was hung. To-day, 
the Academy knows it has but to pursue 
its time-honored policy of sitting tight, 
and, no matter what it accepts or rejects, 
there will be no resignation. 

As for the statue: it is the nude, life- 
size figure of a man, modelled in black 
wax. He stands, with hands upraised, his 
head slightly bent, his eyes looking down- 
ward. The pose of the legs is clumsy, the 
movement of the arms is angular, and the 
long, thin fingers of the awkwardly ex- 
tended hands attain a prominence out of all 
relation to the rest of the figure. These are 
serious defects. But the statue has char- 
acter. The athletic legs, the nervous back, 
the small head well set on the shoulders, 
are the work of a sculptor who has known 
how to use his own eyes. It may not be a 
masterpiece, but it is an admirable study, 
it is interesting and suggestive, as 
sculpture approved by the Academy never 
is. There is nothing to equal it at the 
Academy, where Mr. Alfred Gilbert is un- 
represented this year, and where the level 
of mediocrity is unbroken save, perhaps, 
for a lion in bronze by Mr. Swan, busts by 
Mr. McGill, and one or two small bronzes 
by M. Frémiet, who, should he ever visit 
the Academy, will wonder how he came to 
be elected an Honorary Foreign Academi- 
cian, 

Two or three years ago, the Academy 
showed some inclination to enlarge its defi- 
nition of the ‘“‘Arts’’ it is supposed to en- 
courage, by including decorative work 
among them. But this, evidently, was a 
passing inclination. There is little, if any, 
decorative work except the enamels bv the 
sehool of enamellers Mr. Alexander Fish- 
er seems to be training after—a long way 
after—him. But I notice that while the 
Academy allows his followers, mostiy ladies, 
to exhibit, Mr. Fisher himself reserves his 


enamels for the New :Gallery. I have said 
nothing of the black-and-white, because 
there is nothing to say. N. N, 


COUNT LAVALETTE’'S MEMOIRS.—I. 
PaARiIs, May 1, 1905. 


There has just appeared a volume on the 
Napoleonic period, the ‘Memoirs and Recol- 
lections of Count Lavalette,’ former alde-de- 
camp of Napoleon, and Director of the Post- 
Office during the First Empire and during 
the Hundred Days. These Memoirs are re- 
printed from an edition which appeared af- 
ter 1830, and which was well forgotten. 
Count Lavalette died a short time after the 
Revolution of 1830; he wrote his memoirs in 
great part during his exile, at Bichstatt 





and Augsburg, in Bavaria; they were fin- 
ished in Paris and in the Count’s country 
house at Sévres. 

Lavalette was born in Paris in 1769, and 
left college in 1788. He witnessed the open- 
ing scenes of the Revolution, the taking of 
the Bastille, the disorders which accom- 
panied the murder of Foulon, on the 5th 
and 6th of October, when the people went to 
Versailles and brought the King and the 
royal family back to Paris. He was a roy- 
alist in his sentiments; and when the Revo- 
lution became decidedly hostile to the King, 
he abandoned Paris and enlisted as a private 
in the army. He joined the army of the 
Rhine at the time of the sentence and exe- 
cution of Louis XVI., and went soon after- 
wards to Worms, with his regiment. ‘The 
war,” he says, ‘‘was in full activity. I read 
the papers every evening, and when I heard 
that the Army of the Rhine had had an en- 
gagement, I burned with impatience; it 
seemed to me that I had arrived too late. 
All the ideas which had tormented me in 
Paris vanished; the happiness of fighting 
for my country filled all my thoughts.” His 
colonel, M. de Loriol, was an old and aus- 
tere man, not accustomed to have plebeian 
officers in his regiment. ‘‘He received me 
coldly, assigned me to a company, and sent 
me away immediately. I went to my new 
captain; the colonel’s reception had been 
severe, the captain’s was impertinent. He 
came from the King’s regiment, where he 
had served as sergeant.” Lavalette gives a 
short account of Dumouriez’s defection; of 
Custine’s retreat, of his trial and condemna- 
tion; of his successor, Alexander Beauhar- 
nais, and of Pichegru. 

In the campaign of 1794, Lavalette be- 
came attached to General d’Hilliers, and, 
after the campaign, followed him to Paris, 
where he became acquainted with General 
Bonaparte, whom Barras had distinguished 
at Toulon, and who took a prominent part in 
the 18th Vendémiaire, when he fired his 
guns on the national guards. 


“The royalists,’”’ says Lavalette, ‘‘pre- 
tended that this insurrection of the 
Parisians was a generous effort in favor 
of the Bourbons; I affirm that to be untrue. 
I was advantageously placed for following 
the play of passions and intrigues which 
brought on this unfortunate catastrophe 
of the 18th Vendémiaire. I found 
no desire in the multitude, nor among the 
chiefs, for the return of the Bourbons. The 
death of the King was detested by all 
sensible men; but the people loved liberty.” 


When Barras presented to the Conven- 
tion the officers who had saved it, General 
Bonaparte was among them; at the moment 
when Barras in his speech pronounced his 
name, those who were about the General 
tried to make him advance to the front, 
but he repulsed them with a confusion and 
an ill-humor which pleased Lavalette. 
“There was,” he says, “in this action 
less of pride than a delicate sense of pro- 
priety; he felt ashamed to be praised for 
such a victory.” It is true that he had not 
a prodigious esteem for those in whose 
favor he had fought and who were opplaud- 
ing him. Bonaparte was commander-in- 
chief of the first military division and of 
the city of Paris. His first measure was 
to disarm all the citizens of the capital. 
It was on this occasion that he became 
acquainted with the widow of General Alex- 
ander Beauharnais (who had been guil- 
lotined two days before the fall of 
Robesplerre, on the 7th Thermidor). Bona- 





parte married her, and, very soon after- 
wards, was sent to Italy, to command the 
army. Lavalette arrived in Milan after 
the battle of Castiglione. 

His general, D’Hilliers, was made Govern- 
or of Lombardy; but he himself wanted ac- 
tive service, and succeeded in entering the 
staff of Bonaparte. His comrades were 
Junot, Marmont, Duroc, Lemarois. He shar- 
ed in the famous campaign which ended 
with the conquest of the Austrian posses- 
sions in Italy and the recognition of the 
French Republic by Austria. 

Though he was occupied chiefly with mili- 
tary matters, Bonaparte kept an eye on the 
affairs of France and on the Directory. He 
sent Lavalette to Paris in order to get exact 
information. ‘See everybody,” he said to 
him, ‘‘avoid party spirit, find out the truth, 
and give it to me, divested of all passion.” 
The five members of the Government were 
Barras, Rewbell, Carnot, La Réveillére, Lé- 
paux, and Barthélemy. The first five had 
been members of the Convention; the first 
three had been regicides. Carnot told Lava- 
Jette that things could not go on as they 
were going. ‘France holds in horror all 
that recalls the deplorable epoch when the 
Convention was brought to such cruel ex- 
tremities; there is an irritation of mind 
which, if no attention is paid to it, will 
quickly end in disgust of a republican gov- 
ernment. France cannot be govern- 
ed like a club.” 

Lavalette saw more of Barras, who was 
‘at the time the most violent member of the 
Directory and a personal enemy of Carnot. 
He was meditating a coup d’état against the 
faction suspected of royalism. Talleyrand 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs; he was a 
cold spectator of the dissensions of the Di- 
rectory. ‘All that interested him,’”’ says 
Lavalette, ‘‘was the preservation of his of- 
fice and the rapid reéstablishment of his 
fortune, which former disorders and events 
had destroyed.” Lavalette saw Mme. de 
Staél for the first time at his house. 

“During the whole dinner, her eulogy of 
the conqueror of Italy had all the warmth, 
the disorder and the exaggeration of in- 
spiration. On leaving the table, the com- 
pany went to a room where was a portrait 
of the hero; and as I stepped back to let her 
pass, ‘How could I pass,’ she said, stopping, 
‘before an aide-de-camp of Bonaparte?’ My 
confusion was so visible that she became 
confused herself, and everybody laughed, 
even the master of the house.” 

Barras found in Augereau the instrument 
of the coup d'état which bears in history 
the name of the 18th Fructidor. Lavalette 
sent a courier to Bonaparte to inform him 
of it, and, before leaving Paris himself, paid 
a visit to Augereau. ‘‘His head had been 
turned; he spoke to me somewhat lightly of 
the general-in-chief, and of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor with as much enthusiasm as he might 
have done of the battle of Arcole. ‘Do you 
know,’ said he, ‘that you deserve to be shot 
for your conduct? Be quiet, however, and 
count upon me.’" Lavalette felt that he 
had better return to Italy without delay. 

On his arrival in Milan he at once saw 
Bonaparte. The General’s opinion of the 
members of the Directory had long been 
fixed; he did not approve of their harsh 
action against the representatives who were 
opposed to them. ‘Use force when it is 
necessary; but, when you are the master, 
justice suffices.” The General was at the 
time preparing his expedition to Egypt; he 
spent most of his evenings with Monge, 
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the mathematician, who brought him maps 
and documents. He knew that the Directory 
was getting ready to sign a treaty of peace, 
but the negotiations were delayed, and 
Bonaparte, in order to hasten them, left 
for Rastatt, in company with Lavyalette, 
Marmont, Duroc, and Bourrienne. His aide 
did not linger there during the sittings of 
the Congress, which had met to settle some 
difficult diplomatic questions, but went to 
Paris, where preparations for the Eastern 
expedition had begun in great secrecy. Dur- 
ing his stay in the capital Lavalette was 
married to a niece of Bonaparte, Emilie 
Beauharnais; but the marriage had hardly 
taken place when he had to leave with his 
general for the East. After the capitula- 
tion of Malta, he received a mission to ac- 
company to the Adriatic the grand-master 
of Malta and his staff; on his return he 
visited the fortress of Corfu. He arrived 
before Abukir on the eve of the great dis- 
aster to the French fleet, and joined Bona- 
parte at Cairo. He fought at his side 
at the battle of the Pyramids, at the bat- 
tle of Mount Tabor, at the siege of Acre. 

Lavalette followed his general when he 
left Syria in secret, and arrived in Paris 
with him. France was awaiting Bona- 
parte, in whom had centred all the expec- 
tations and hopes of those who were dis- 
gusted with the arbitrary and anarchical 
government of the Directory. The First 
Consul, soon after the 18th Brumaire, sent 
Lavalette to Dresden and to Berlin on dip- 
lomatic missions; an armistice was signed 
with Austria, and Lavelette came back to 
Paris. He was anxious to take his place 
again on the staff of the Consul, but Bona- 
parte’s intention was to give him a place in 
the administration. He was appointed di- 
rector of the Post-Office. ‘I entered on this 
function,”’ he says, ‘“‘with disgust, but I ful- 
filled my duty in it for thirteen years, with 
a devotion and a zeal which did not suffice 
to make me happy and for which I was 
cruelly punished in 1815.’’ In his new post, 
Lavalette was a mere witness of the great 
events which filled the Imperial period, and 
has not much to say which does not belong 
to general history. His memoirs pass rap- 
idly over the campaign of Austerlitz, the 
campaign of 1809, Napoleon’s divorce and 
marriage with Marie Louise, the birth of 
the King of Rome; over the rupture be- 
tween France and Russia, the campaign of 
1812, the conspiracy of Mallet, the disasters 
of the Russian campaign. 

On Napoleon’s return from Russia, he had 
frequent conversations with him, and ad- 
mired his prodigious work in reconstruct- 
ing the army, in forming and organizing a 
National guard. His memoirs become more 
detailed when he approaches the great cri- 
sis of 1814 and when he speaks of the in- 
trigues of the Royalists, directed by Tal- 
leyrand, of the Council of the Regency, 
the removal of the Government to Blois, 
the battle before Paris and the capitula- 
tion of the capital, and of the abdication 
of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. The Hun- 
dred Days period, the invasion of 1815, and 
the second return of the Bourbons bring us 
to the dramatic part of Lavalette’s life, 
which deserves special mention. The story 
of his condemnation to capital punishment 
and of his romantic escape is one of the 
most famous of the Napoleonic period 





Correspondence. 





SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your strictures upon the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Ju Toy case, your article closes with 
the significant words: ‘“‘The decision is un- 
worthy of the Court.” 
as a reader of the Nation from its first pub- 
lication until the present time, I do not 
remember it expressing in so pithy and 
direct a manner its contempt for a decision 
of the highest tribunal of the land. You 
are to be congratulated and encouraged for 
facing the possible consequences of the se- 
vere criticism applied involving contempt. 
To the lay mind, late decisions of State 
and United States Supreme Courts, in cases 
of theft, graft, and criminal process, and 
again in others tending to vitiate the priv- 
ileges, rights, and protection of individuals 
under the existing laws, have left a doubt 
as to their force or proper justification. 

The so-called trained legal mind may 
respect these opinions with an inherent or 
acquired sense for technicalities, which is 
apt to pervert the intent of the law, and 
consequently the very basis and ends of 


In my recollection 


justice. 
Respectfully, HENRY M. MENDBL. 
MILWAUKER, May 13, 1905. 


NEGLECT OF CANADA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you allow me to draw your 
readers’ attention and your own to the very 
scant and shabby treatment Canada has re- 
ceived at the hands of the editors of the 
‘Historians’ History of the World’? 

The only Canadian historians from whose 
works extracts are given, and the only ones 
mentioned in the bibliographical list, are 
Bourinot, Bryce, and Roberts. Now I do 
not wish to disparage in any manner what- 
ever those Canadian writers, but, as you 
are aware, Messrs. Bryce and Roberts's 
books are one-volume histories written for 
the use of schools. As for Sir John Bouri- 
not, his works, while showing wide read- 
ing and much industry, do not rank as high 
as the ‘History of Canada’ of Kingsford and 
Garneau, for instance. I may add that the 
two books of Sir John Bourinot, ‘The Story 
of Canada’ and ‘Canada under British Rule,’ 
are merely text-books for college and uni- 
versity purposes. 

The editors of the ‘Historians’ History of 
the World,’ you will admit, should have 
mentioned both Kingsford and Garneau and 
quoted from their works, which are to-day 
the standard histories of English and 
French Canada respectively. Kingsford’s 
work is in ten volumes, and is valuable for 
its wealth of documents, painstaking re- 
search and abundance of detail. Like Gar- 
neau’s history, it only comes down to 1840. 
Much praise has been bestowed upon its au- 
thor, and it is considered to-day one of the 
standard works on Canadian history. On 
the other hand, Garneau has always been 
regarded, ever since he first published his 
‘Histoire du Canada,’ as the ‘“‘national his- 
torian of French Canada.’ A noted scholar 
and professor (one of your contributors) has 
described his work as “the best sketch of 
New France published by a Canadian dur- 





ing the nineteenth century” (Larned: “Lit 
erature of American History’’) 

May we indulge the hope that, in a late 
edition, justice will be done to a count 
whose great future so many have predicted 
and whose glorious past every trustworthy 
historian has extolled 

Thanking you for your ourtesy, I re 
main, dear sir, yours very truly, 

HecToR GARNEAI 
Chief Secretary to the Minister o Inland 
Revenue 


OrTrawa, May 10, 1905 


MELIARAKES 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir About a week ago the news was 
received here from Athens of th leatt 
of a man who deserves commemoration i: 
your columns, Anténios Melliardkes, one o¢ 
those many Greeks who are now looking 
back, wistfully and not in vain, to the 
ancient glories of their race He was at 
historian, able, zealous, and conscientiou 
and one of those writers of Modern Greek 
who are endeavoring to reinstate as far a 
pessible the classical idiom. For this rea 
son, none of the many scholars who wil! 
find his works valuable need be shy of 
them on account of ignorance of the Greet 
language as now spoken. He will be easily 
intelligible to any classical scholar who wiil 
take the trouble to familiarize himself with 
a few of the modern departures, such 
the periphrastic formation of the futur 
tense , 

Meliarfkes was the author of the fulles 
and best history of the Empire of Nik 
(1204-1261), and of the Despotat of Epiru 
(1204-1469) In addition to these larger 
works he also wrote geographical accounts 
of Corinth and Argolis, Andros and Ceo 
Amorgus, Cephallenia, and Ithaca, as wetl 
as an historical sketch of the Cyclades down 
to the year 1204. At one time he received 
a grant from the Greek Government to as 
sist him in his researches, but he soon 
became the victim of one of those vicissi 
tudes of partisan Government which have 
so often in our day brought contempt up 
on parliamentary institutions. The grant 
was withdrawn under a subsequent min- 
istry, apparently for no other reason than 
that it had been the gift of a hostile party 
In spite of this discouragement he labored 
on without interruption; and at the end of 
too short a life—he was, I believe. about 
sixty years old-—left behind him a legacy 
of rare value to Greek historiography, and 
regret that he was not spared to accomplish 
more H, EpMISTON 

tome, May 4, 1905. 


Notes. 


An entirely new edition of ‘Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World,’ unde: 
the supervision of Prof. Angelo Heilprin, is 
expected to be ready for publication in the 
early autumn. 

The illustrated ‘History of the Third 
Pennsylvania Cavalry in the American Civil 
War,’ compiled for that organization's As 
sociation by a committee of which Col. Wil- 
liam Brooke Rawle was chairman, and prin’ - 
ed in Philadelphia by the Franklin Printing 
Co., will be ready on June 1. The edition, 
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limited to 1,000 copies, is half open to the 
general purchaser, who may address John C. 
Hunterson, Treasurer, 311 Wharton Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Italian Government in March appoint- 
ed a committee to superintend the pub- 
lication of the writings of Leonardo, after 
the manner of those of Galileo. Profes- 
sors Blaserna, Beltrami, and Piumati are 
members of this committee. 

The attraction of the Low Countries for 
foreign tourists is reflected in the four- 
teenth English edition of Baedeker’s ‘Bel- 
gium and Holland,’ including Luxembourg 
(Scribners). For this busy and densely 
populated territory the maps are notice- 
ably numerous, 

The volume entitled ‘Europe and the Far 
East’ in the Cambridge Historical Series 
(whose scope is from the end of the fifteenth 
century to the present time) is from the 
pen of Robert K. Douglas, Keeper of Orien- 
tal Printed Books and MSS. at the British 
Museum, and Professor of Chinese at King’s 
College, London. Published last year, here 
by Macmillan, amid the clash of arms, it 
rightly ended with a chapter on the causes 
of the now year-long war between Russia 
and Japan. For this and for the antece- 
dent period it will be found handy for ref- 
erence, and it is more or less documentary; 
but it is clearly written with British bias 
and national jealousies and antipathies. 
Russia’s sins are not overlooked; but the 
respective parts of Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Japan herself in the grab 
game on the Chinese and Korean mainland 
are recorded without reprobation. The 


massacre of Chinese at Blagovestchensk is 
not deliberately misrepresented, but con- 
veys an impression not wholly just to Rus- 
sia; there is even a sense of contradiction 
between the narrative of this event on 
pages 359, 360, and the reference to it on 


page 415. The folded map is but a poor 
thing. 

Prof. Marshall Ward of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, has set himself about an interesting 
task. This is no less than the preparation 


of a series of six books on Forest Botany 
which shall be readable, abreast of the 
times, and comprehensive. The plan which 
he has adopted appears to involve no end 
of duplication. He starts out with buds and 
twigs for his first volume, and then takes 
up leaves. Next he 1s to consider in suc- 
cession inflorescences and flowers, fruits 


and seeds, seedlings, and, lastly, general 
characters, In the current volume, number 
two of the series (‘Trees: Leaves’—Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York: Mac- 
miilan), Professor Ward deals in an at- 


tractive manner with the anatomy, phy- 
slology, and adaptations of the leaves of 
trees. To show how far he is from fol- 
lowing the conventional methods of treat- 
ment, we may mention that when he comes 
to the question of the work of the leaf, he 
is not satisfied with giving merely the dry 
details of absorption of gases and of chem- 
ical action under the influence of the sun's 
rays, which are always puzzling to a begin- 
ner. He imagines a very minute intelligent 


being entering the leaf, winding his way 
through the labyrinth of cells, and record- 
ing his impressions of what is going on; 
finally, this personally conducted “party,” 
if we may say so, emerges from the leaf 
chock-full of knowledge. We all remember 
the ingenious device by which,a person hav- 
ing only two dimensions, and living in a 
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world called ‘‘Flat-land,” gets an idea of 
three dimensions by means of a fold or 
crumpling of his flat environment. By par- 
ity of reasoning, we who live in a world of 
three dimensions can catch a glimpse of 
four and more dimensions by some of the 
odd happenings in our surroundings. Pro- 
fessor Ward has done even better than this. 
He accompanies his infinitesimal student 
through a long journey whereon he sees 
hosts of contradictory things happen, and 
as a guide he manages to straighten them 
cut. The book is not only an excellent 
text-book in Forest Botany, but is a capi- 
tal study in pedagogy as well. 

In a convenient handbook entitled ‘Ex- 
periments with Plants’ (Macmillan), Pro- 
fessor Osterhout of the University of Cali- 
fornia has given us hints for the experi- 
mental study of living plants by means 
of the very simplest apparatus. Professor 
Ganong, in his ‘Teaching Botanist,’ has in- 
dicated a good many of the simple appli- 
ances which serve every purpose in plant 
physiology. Professor Osterhout goes 
farther in this direction, and suggests in- 
numerable contrivances which are to be 


made off-hand in any house, and with which | 


the plant can be severely cross-examined. 
It is a real pity that the drawings in some 
cases are so poor, for in these days of pho- 
tographic processes there is little excuse 
for such coarseness. The text is, for the 
greater part, extremely clear and interest- 
ing, and needed only rather better illus- 
trations to come into the very first rank 
of attractive text-books. As it is, it is one 
of the most helpful laboratory handbooks, 
and it deserves wide employment in all 
classes of plant-laboratories. Among the 
most interesting chapters is one devoted 
mainly to the striking results obtained by 
Mr. Burbank of California, the successful 
plant-breeder, who may be fairly called the 
Edison of horticulture. 

Under the alliterative title of ‘Famous 
Fighters of the Fleet,’ and in very attrac- 
tive shape, the Macmillan Co. present the 
stories of six British naval engagements, se- 
lected in the main with a view to link to- 
gether a particular “fighter’’ whom the au- 
thor, Mr. Edward Fraser, especially ad- 
mires, the ship that took him into action, 
and the other vessels which, in their turn, 
either before or after, have borne the 
same historic and honored name. The bat- 
tles, with their attendant circumstances, 
are accurately and graphically described. 
To some, the bald figures of size, speed, 
gun-power, and armor resistance of the 
modern successors of the grand old men-of- 
war of the past will be not only instructive 
but interesting, so ingenious are the au- 
thor’s homely comparisons. Most readers, 
however, will skim lightly over the statisti- 
cal feature to lose themselves, boylike, in 
the smoke of battle, the crash of falling 
spars and the thunder of opposing cannon. 
The story of the Undaunted, too thrilling 
not to be universally known, is exception- 
ally well told, as it deserves to be, for 
there is nothing finer in all naval history. 
There is a rhymed account of the Royal 
Novereign off Belleisle in 1795, where ‘‘they 
did: their level best.” Other chapters give 
the duel between the British Monmouth 
and the French Foudroyant in 1758, Rod- 
ney’s defeat of De Grasse in 1782 (happily 
a year too late to affect American indepen- 
dence), the T'éméraire at Trafalgar and the 
Condor at Alexandria in 1882. While some 
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other episodes suggest themselves as even 
more worthy of Mr. Fraser’s careful study 
and agreeable narration, it may not be de- 
nied that these are all capital yarns, chock- 
full of salt, sulphur, and saltpetre. 

Mr. David Cumming, author of a ‘Hand- 
book of Lithography’ (Macmillan), calls it 
“A Practical Treatise for all who are inter- 
ested in the process.’’ It is not clear from 
this, nor from the book itself, whether he 
has intended an introduction to the sub- 
ject for the lay reader, or a guide to the 
professional lithographer. For the former 
the book has too many practical details, and 
the author refers constantly to technical 
processes and mechanical apparatus which 
no one but a professional lithographer could 
possibly understand. If the book is in- 
tended for him, much of the general ex- 
planatory matter seems superfluous. Read- 
ers of either class will be hindered by the 
style. which is neither facile nor clear. 
The book contains, however, much usefl 
information, and covers the wide field. of 
lithography in considerable detail. To name 
only the most important of his subjects, ihe 
author treats of lithographic stones, inks, 
and papers; the many possible maniputa- 
tions of the process, partigularly that of 
“transfers”; lithographic printing and press- 
es; and the colors and processes of chromo- 
lithography. Everywhere there is a careful 
description of the’ materials and apparatus 
employed. 

A little volume of masterpieces of German 
prose (‘Musterstiicke deutscher Prosa zur 
Stilbildung und zur Belehrung’), edited by 
Prof. Dr. O. Weise and published in Leipzig 
by B. G. Teubner, has just reached a second 
edition and been slightly enlarged. It may 
be recommended for use in our own sec- 
ondary schools. Such manuals are rare in 
Germany, the author tells us. Each piece is 
succeeded by some bibliographical indica- 
tions, and by an analysis of the style. The 
arrangement is broadly historical (in the 
sequence of events) and miscellaneous. Per- 
haps one-half the writers quoted from would 
be unknown to our public, and some have 
little fame at home; but the great lights 
from Goethe to Bismarck are fairly repre- 
sented. ; 

Companionable with the foregoing, but 
containing an admixture of poetry, is Prof. 
Othon Guerlac’s ‘Selections from Standard 
French Authors’ (Ginn & Co.). The ar- 
rangement is in two parts, not temporally 
distinct, and almost all the writers are fa- 
mous on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
brief biographical introductions and gram- 
matical notes are judicious, and there is a 
copious vocabulary. 

The question of an artificial separation of 
a public library’s “lumber” from itg live 
stock, as. broached by President Eliot some 
time ago, is illuminated by recent experi- 
ence of the overcrowded John Crerar Li- 
brary in Chicago. Three of the librarians 
united in picking out 20,000 volumes as least 
likely to be called for, and storing them in 
the Newberry Library. The Librarian re- 
ports that “they have been wanted so many 
times already as to prove that any such se- 
lection is an evil.’ 

A noteworthy addition to the educational 
institutions of India is the Agricultural 
College at Pusa, the foundation stone, of 
which has just been laid by Lord Curzon. 
In his address he said that it was due to 
the munificence of Mr. Henry Phipps of this 
city, who gave him $150,000 ‘to do what you 
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like with for some public purpose for the 
good of the Indian people.” There are 
1,280 acres of land belonging to the college, 
on which almost any crop can be grown, 
and there will consequently be provision for 
instruction in the classroom, research in the 
laboratory, and experiment in the fleld. It 
will be the centre of the application of 
science to Indian agriculture, and, it is 
hoped, will eventually lead to the establish- 
ment in each province of a properly or- 
ganized and equipped agricultural depart- 
ment. 

The Greenland Biological station which 
has been planned for a long time, and is 
to be established on the island of Disko, 
is now an assured fact. Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen announces that Judicial Councillor 
Holck of Copenhagen has given the 35,000 
kronen necessary for the foundation, and 
the Danish Government has agreed to main- 
tain it. 

A new Bibliographical Society has been 
organized in Florence, which, together with 
the Istituto delle Carte, which it has es- 
tablished, intends to constitute headquar- 
ters for the support of all kinds of learned 
researches in Italian archives and libraries. 
In particular, it purposes to offer its ser- 
vices to savants in the collection of bib- 
liographies for their work, in securing 
material such as copies of archives, photo- 
graphs, and the like. The head of the so- 
ciety is Prof. Dr. Palmerini of the Florence 
Museum of Arts. 

The Organization Committee of the Fif- 
teenth International Medical Congress, to 
be held in Lisbon from the 19th to the 26th 
of April, 1906, has published an official bul- 
letin, giving full details up to date as to 
the programme and work of the convention. 
Already 188 papers have been announced, 
in addition to a number of addresses. All 
the papers are to be printed before the con- 
vention assembles, and must be in the hands 
of the secretary by the end of next Sep- 
tember. The official language is French, 
but in full convention German and English 
may also be used. The work is distributed 
in seventeen sections. The membership fee 
is $5, to be sent to the General Secretary, 
Dr. Miguel Bombarda, in Lisbon. 

A brilliantly lighted photograph of the 
late Joseph Jefferson, in easy pose and al- 
together characteristic, ranks with the best 
of those we are accustomed to receive from 
Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, as death 
draws upon his store of portraits of Ameri- 
can worthies. The plate is large (14x18), 
and rich in color with clear blacks. 


—After an interval of four years the 
‘Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among 
the Archives of the Corporation of the City 
of London at the Guildhall,’ and printed by 
order of the Corporation under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe, pro- 
ceeds with Letter-Book D (the so-called 
“Red Book”), 1309-1314—but there is later 
matter respecting the election of mayors 
and sheriffs, and the forms of oaths admin- 
istered to municipal officers—and Letter- 
Book E, 1314-1337; that is to say, during 
the reigns of Edward II. and III. The spe- 
cial interest of D lies in its containing the 
earliest record of admissions to the free- 
dom of the City hy “redemption” and 
through apprenticeship, a freedom attend- 
ed with important trade privileges in and 
out of the City, and with certain immuni- 
tles from arrest. “Even a bondman fiee- 





ing from his master,” says Mr. Sharpe, in 
his interesting introduction, “could not 
only shake off his bonds if he succeeded in 
finding refuge within the City’s walls un- 
disturbed for a year and a day, but he 
oftentimes acquired the rights of citizen- 
ship." The purchase (redemption) of ad- 
mission was conditioned on foregoing the 
wearing of a beard ‘‘of more _ notable 
prolyxyte or length” than the ordinary—a 
prejudice which “to a certain extent may 
be said to have continued [especially in 
the case of high City officials] down to the 
middle of the last century.”” The “courtesy 
of London” (4 Ibs. to the ewt. exacted of 
the vendor by the purchaser) appears to 
have been abolished in the period of D. 
Again, by ordinance of 1311, citizens were 
assessed in the ward where they lived, and 
not where their goods and chattels chanced 
to be; and aldermen likewise in the wards 
of their family residence, rather than in 
those they represented. Along with the 
trade and municipal items in Letter-Book 
E there is much of a political cast touching 
the King’s interference with City liberties. 
The indexes point the way to profitable 
browsing in these annals. 


—An essay on the ‘Early History of the 
Law Merchant’ (Cambridge [Eng.] Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan), by W. 
Mitchell, is of much interest for any one 
at all attentive to legal history and the 
development of legal theory. Originally, it 
was the Yorke Prize Essay for 1903,and well 
deserved preservation; though not a treat- 
ise, it presents a systematic treatment of a 
subject at once little understood and very 
important, and is the fruit of original re- 
search as well as of a careful examination 
of authorities so unfamiliar that it is safe 
to say that most lawyers do not know their 
names. The author’s view is that the Law 
Merchant was in its origin a personal law, 
the law of a spegial class, based largely on 
the usages and customs of the merchant 
class, and often administered by the mer- 
chants themselves. How this law spread 
with the spread of commerce until, at 
many points, it superseded the ordinary civil 
law to which it was originally an excep- 
tion, is here explained. We all have a 
rather hazy conception of the process; Mr. 
Mitchell is fortunate in bringing before the 
reader vivid illustrations of it. It is in 
the markets and fairs of the Middle Ages 
that we find the earliest recognition of the 
rights of the ‘‘bond-fide purchaser”; it was 
by the custom of merchants that he was 
first afforded protection. An English case 
cited by Mr. Mitchell brings out the conflict 
between the Common Law and the Law 
Merchant in a curious way. Down to the 
end of the seventeenth century the view 
that the application of the principles of the 
Law Merchant was a legal privilege to 
which the merchant alone could lay claim, 
was maintained by English judges, and it 
was not until 1692 that the plea that the 
acceptor of a bill of exchange was not a 
merchant was held a bad defence; the rule 
that if gentlemen accept bills they must pay 
them is very modern. The author draws an 
interesting parallel between the Law Mer- 
chant of mediwval times and modern inter- 
national law. 


— From the Monarchy to the Republic in 
France,’ by Miss Sophia H. MacLehose 
(Macmillan), is the continuation of ‘The 
Last Days of the French Monarchy,’ by the 





same author. In a volume of rather more 
than four hundred pages, Miss MacLehose 
sketches the progress of the revolutionary 
movement from the period when Loménie 
de Brienne was still minister until the 
storming of the Tuileries. Her narrative— 
and the book is one of narrative rather than 
of criticism or discussion—has the merit of 
resting upon a sound knowledge of the chief 
sources, supplemented by a study of the 
best monographs. No attempt has been made 
to follow the course of events in the prov- 
inces. The action centres wholly at Ver- 
sailles and Paris during the days of Mira- 
beau, Lafayette, and Danton. For the lead- 
ers of the Constituent Assembly Miss Mac- 
Lehose has words of warm sympathy and 
admiration, though when, in her concluding 
paragraph, she looks forward from the sum- 
mer of 1792, she is willing to admit that 
France could not help accepting the Jaco- 
bins in preference to a discredited king. “‘If 
she chose wrongly, she paid dearly for her 
errors, but she issued from the flerce fire 
of democratic tyranny and of war, maimed 
and crippled for the moment, it is true, but 
fitted at length to enjoy the benefits for 
which Mirabeau and Mounier, Barnave and 
Lameth, Danton and Vergniaud, each in his 
own fashion, prepared the way.’’ Most writ- 
ers on the Revolution take up a strong posi- 
tion in favor of either the Constituent or 
and Convention. Miss MacLehose stops short 
on the eve of the Convention, but it is quite 
clear from the foregoing passage and sev- 
eral others that she is rather eclectic, will- 
ing to give each of the great parties credit 
for having contributed something to the up- 
building of French freedom. Altogether, the 
book is temperate in tone and well written. 
We must also commend the good judgment 
which has been shown in the choice of illus- 
trations. 


—A dissertation for the Jena doctorate, 
by Jacob N. Beam, instructor in German at 
Princeton University, deals with ‘The First 
German Translations of English Comedies 
in the Eighteenth Century.’ It illustrates 
the beneficent tyranny of Gottsched, at 
whose suggestion nine English comedies of 
the Restoration type were translated be- 
tween 1748 and 1757. Gottsched's artistic 
principles forbade him to regard English 
comedy as worthy of imitation. He set his 
disciples to translating these, partly to ex- 
ercise their pens, partly to widen their 
horizon, and largely as dreadful examples. 
Dr. Beam does not pretend that these nine 
translations, which were not made with 
much accuracy or conspicuous literary fe- 
licity, and were soon forgotten, had more 
than a barely traceable influence upon the 
indigenous dramatic literature. But it is 
significant that between 1748 and 1757 five 
German cities should have contained men 
who were alive to the importance of intro- 
ducing English dramatic liberties to the 
German public. German romanticism is 
once more shown to be attached, though by 
a slender filament, to the English mother- 
plant. Dr. Beam judges from the transla- 
tors’ carefulness to preserve an English 
flavor, that their deliberate purpose was to 
acquaint German readers with examples 
of English manners, and especially with 
English dramatic procedure. He has col- 
lected his material with industry and han- 
dled it with reserve, not attempting to 
make more out of it than the facts war- 
rant. He makes the interesting remark, 
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however, that the daughter of one of the 
translators, Michaelis, married August Wil- 
helm von Schlegel, and helped him trans- 
late Shakspere. The originals were Ravens- 
croft’s ‘‘Anatomist,’’ Vanbrugh’s ‘‘Provoked 
Husband” and “Relapse,’’ Cibber’s “Careless 
Husband,” Granville’s ‘‘She - Gallants,”’ 
Steele's ‘‘Conscious Lovers,’’ Hoadly’s ‘‘Sus- 
picious Husband,”’ and Congreve’s ‘‘Love for 
Love” and ‘‘The Way of the World.” The 
thesis is to appear in Litzmann’s Theater- 
geschichtliche Forschungen. 

—Prof. J. Jastrow, of the Berlin Univer- 
sity, was commissioned by the Corporation 
of the Senior Merchants of Berlin to visit 
the Sc. Louis Exposition and to report on 
economic conditions in the United States. 
The result of the observations which he 
made during his three months’ journey was 
published in the ‘Berlin Year-book of Com- 
merce and Industry,’ and is now reprintéd 
ina pamphlet of 128 pages (‘Bericht tiber 
eine volkswirtschaftliche Studienreise dureh 
Nordamerika,’ Berlin: Georg Reimer). 
Within the narrow limits at his disposal, 
Professor Jastrow has managed to treat a 
great variety of topics under eight separate 
rubrics, and has treated them with great in- 
telligence. That he should have covered so 
much ground in so short a time and should 
have collected so much reliable information, 
redounds greatly to his credit. In the first 
section of his report he poin.s out some of 
the drawbacks in the administrative depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Exposition, and ex- 
presses some general veiws on international 
expositions and on what ought to be their 
future tendencies. He believes that their 
contirual expansion since 1851 reached its 
limits at St. Louis, and that henceforth they 
should be conducted on a smaller and more 
specialized scale, attaching more importance 
to serious scientific purposes and relegating 
trivial amusement to the background. He 
next takes up the. subject of the higher edu; 
cation of business men in this country, which 
is of especial interest to the audience he 
addresses, inasmuch as the corporation he 
represciils intends to open a commercial 
university in Berlin next year. He seems 
to have formed a somewhat exaggerated es- 
timate of the prevalence of college-bred men 
in our business community, although he is 
no doubt right in saying that the liberally 
educated men in our business world owe 
their culture not to the special institutions 
for commercial training, but to their par- 
ticipation in the general courses in our col- 
leges and universities. He makes the sur- 
prising atatement that in Germany there is 
no inatitution for a higher general culture 
than the German Gymnasium offers, inas- 
much as the German universities have, dur- 
ing the past generation, abandoned all func- 
tions except those which pertain to a sys- 
tem of professional schools. He seems to 
lmply that the German universities aim 
merely to train lawyers, doctors and theo- 
logians, while an American college turns out 
educated men, Other subjects treated by 
Dr. Jastrow are public accountants and au- 
ditors, chambers of commerce, American le- 
zal literature, etc. In the main his views 
are just; and where he makes mistakes it 
is partly due to the short time allowed him 
for so much work, and partly to the German 
point of view, which leads him to take some 
things seriously without making allowance 
for the element of “fake.” 


—The most important recent happening 





on the field of Norwegian literature is the 
publication of a two-volume collection of 
238 letters from Henrik Ibsen, 1849-1900, en- 
compassing more than half a century of lit- 
erary activity. The extremes of this period 
are very sparsely represented, while for 
the central period, the twenty years from 
1865 to 1885, we have a running commentary 
on contemporary happenings and men, as 
well as on Ibsen's own works, revealing to 
us the great dramatist in a light entirely 
different from that obtained by merely 
reading or seeing his plays. The collection 
has been edited and provided with an intro- 
duction and notes by a Norwegian scientist, 
Halvdan Koht (to whom has also fallen the 
task of bringing to completion that great 
national work, Halvorsen’s Dictionary of 
Norwegian Authors), and a German man of 
letters, Dr. Elias. The letters are from 
Ibsen alone, and he himself, in a letter to 
George Brandes, dated Christiania, Decem- 
ber 30, 1898, characterizes this mode of ed- 
iting letters as very unsatisfactory: ‘“‘But 
then I miss your letters, which I should 
very much have wished to have there. For 
It is never conducive to the understanding 
of a dialogue only to have the speeches of 
one person while you have to guess those 
of the other.’”’ Of greatest interest are the 
letters addressed to Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
and to George Brandes. The relations be- 
tween the two dioscuri of Norwegian litera- 
ture have always been something of a rid- 
dle, and it will be a revelation to many that 
there has at any time been not only such a 
close personal relation, but such real inti- 
macy between the two authors, as appears 
from the following passage in a letter of 
Ibsen’s dated Rome, September 12, 1865: 
“Thanks also for this.[that you have been 
filled with anxiety on my account]! Taking 
one thing with another, the utterly great 
thing, the unqualifiedly greatest thing for 
me and my life career—that I met and real- 
ly found you—I can never repay except by 
a devotion which neither my friends nor 
your enemies shall ever disturb.”” However, 
this very letter shows that Influences were 
at work trying to separate the two poets, 
and not unsuccessfully, as appears in sev- 
eral places in the present correspondence. 
Thus, in a letter of Ibsen’s to his brother- 
in-law, J. H. Thoresen, dated September, 
1872: ‘‘People who allow Bjérnson and Jaa: 
bek to be at large, are fit subjects for the 
State’s prison.”’ But in August, 1882, he 
again writes to Bjérnson, on occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his career 
as an author: ‘Your works hold the first 
rank in the history of literature and will 
always do so. But were I to decide what 
should be written on your monument, I 
would choose these words: ‘His life was his 
best poem.’ And this, in one’s life career 
to realize one's self, is, I think, the highest 
that a human being can attain. This task 
we all have, but most of us bungle it.” Of 
great interest are Ibsen's letters to his 
publisher, Frederick Hegel, because they 
reveal him to us from an entirely new side, 
that of the business man. We see him here 
as the shrewd investor who discusses the 
present and prospective value of Govern- 
ment bonds and steamship shares as keenly 
as any stock operator, and who to a nicety 
studies the best time for publishing his 
books. Of love letters there are none, only 
a previously unpublished poem of January, 
1856, addressed to “The Only One,’’ Miss 
Susanna Thoresen, who afterwards became 





his wife. A complete translation of the let- 
ters will shortly be published by Fox, Duf- 
field & Co. 











TWO BOOKS ON CLASSIC ART, 


A Grammar of Greek Art. By Percy Gard- 


ner, Litt.D. (Handbooks of Arcteology 
and Antiquities.) Macmillan. 1905. Pp. 
xii., 267. 


A Handbook of Greek and Romen Sculp- 
ture. By Edmund von Mach, Ph.D. To 
accompany a Collection of Reproductions 
of Greek and Roman Sculpture (the Uni- 
versity Prints). Boston: Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel. 1905. Pp. xi., 419, Ix. 


The title of Professor Gardner's book is 
explained by the author in the first para- 
graph of the introduction: 


“Just as the poetry and prose of the 
Greeks is expressed in a particular lan- 
guage, the words and grammar of which 
must be studied by those who would under- 
stand the literature, so works of Greek 
painting and sculpture also are composed 
in what may be called a particular artistic 
language. The words of that language are 
the strokes of the brush and the chisel; but 
these are put together in order to embody 
Greek ideas in ways which are distinctive 
and not like those adopted by any other peo- 
ple; certainly unlike those of modern art. 
The object of the present work is to set 
forth, as simply and directly as possible, 
what these ways are; to define, in fact, the 
grammar of Greek art, and so render more 
intelligible the works of painting and sculp- 
ture which have come down to us from Hel- 
lenic antiquity.” 


Incidentally, Professor Gardner discusses 
details of technical execution and of the 
history of Greek art, but his chief concern 
is with the principles and relations which 
are more or less unconsciously observed by 
the Greek artists, just as grammatical prin- 
ciples are unconsciously observed by those 
who speak or write their own language. So 
“the simple laws of relation to material, of 
relation to space, of balance and propor- 
tion’? are compared to the accidence of a 
language, and ‘the relation of scene to 
scene, of picture to myth and to literature, 
of sculpture and coin to history’ is com- 
pared to syntax. 

The discussion of the underlying princi- 
ples of Greek art can be conducted with 
profit only by one who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the extant remains of that art 
and also with Greek literature. Moreover, 
since the basis of grammar, whether lin- 
guistic or artistic, is psychological, the au- 
thor of a grammar of Greek art should be 
by natural endowment and by training 
something of a psychologist. All these qual 
ifications are united in the person of Pro- 
fessor Gardner, with the result that fn this 
little book we have for the first time a 
reasonable and satisfactory (though by no 
means exhaustive or complete) treatment 
of the principles that underlie the creations 
of the Greek architects, sculptors, and 
painters. Professor Gardner lays great 
stress upon the idealism of Greek art. It 
has been maintained that some, at least, of 
the artists of the great days of Greece were 
realists, but Professor Gardner is quite 
right in his contention that this is not the 
case. The Greek artist was concerned with 
types, not with individuals, with the perma- 
nent and fundamental, not with the occa- 
sional and accidental. This does not mean 
that the Greek artist did not study nature, 
but that he was not led away into servile 
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imitation. He made the knowledge gained 
by the earnest study of nature subordinate 
to the rules imposed upon him by his own 
will and the taste of his fellow-citizens and 
patrons. It was only after the rise of the 
Macedonian Empire that realism in the mod 
ern sense entered into Greek art, and even 
then it did not become predominant. The 
discussion of idealism and realism (pages 
9-16), not even a summary of which can be 
given here, is one of the most characteristic 
and interesting passages in the book before 
us. It may not be strikingly original, in 
the sense that the ideas expressed are en- 
tirely new, but here one finds set forth 
with perfect clearness and simplicity ideas 
which are elsewhere obscured by useless 
verbiage. In fact, simplicity is one of the 
most marked characteristics of the style of 
the whole book. 

The chapter on ancient critics of art con- 
tains lucid explanations of the terms sym- 
metry, rhythm, ethos, and pathos, as applied 
to the works and schools of Greek art along 
with the discussion of the ancient critics’ 
point of view. So, too, in the chapter on 
dress and drapery, while the historic devel- 
opment is briefly sketched, the Doric and 
Ionic costumes are carefully explained with 
the aid of diagrams, and in another chap- 
ter the forms of vases are described and 
illustrated. Such matter-of-fact details af- 
ford little opportunity for a display of learn- 
ing or originality, but they are not omitted, 
because a knowledge of them is essential for 
the understanding of the principles thai gov- 
erned the Greek artist in his representation 
of drapery or his adaptation of his painting 
to the vase. 

The dominant qualities of Greek art are 
idealism, which leads to the creation and 
preservation of types; love of symmetry and 
rhythm, which leads to the orderly arrange- 
ment of figures, groups, or architectural 
members; simplicity of thought, which 
leads to simplicity of expression; and self- 
restraint, which causes the artist to seek 
variety within the limits imposed by tradi- 
tion, rather than to attempt bold and 
startling innovations. The greater part of 
this book is devoted to showing how these 
principles appear in their application to 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and vase 
decoration, and how they affect the rela- 
tion of art to literature. A final chapter 
treats of coins in relation to history. The 
writings of Brunn, Robert, Léwy, and J. 
Lange have evidently been of much as- 
sistance and are often cited, but neither 
they nor the other writers to whom refer- 
ence is made have employed their investi- 
gations of special subjects for the explana- 
tion of the general principles of Greek art. 

There is little in these chapters that mer- 
its criticism, except in so far as appre- 
ciative praise is criticism. The principle 
underlying the treatment is sound, so that 
the only questions remaining are whether 
the best examples have been chosen and 
whether the examples chosen are skilfully 
treated. In both respects it seems to us 
that Professor Gardner has been successful, 
We might wish that certain things in which 
we are especially interested had been dis- 
cussed instead of certain others, but cer- 
tainly the examples chosen serve their pur- 
pose. In a larger and more exhaustive 
book, which it is to be hoped will some day 
be written, a greater number of examples 
could be treated to advantage. 

It seems to us that Professor Gardner lays 





too much stress upon the difference be- 
tween Doric and Ionic art. He says (p. 
78): “The work of the Dorian schools con- 
trasts with that of the Ionians in that its 
motive was almost entirely athletic and 
military, while that of the Ionians was more 
decorative and soft." Are statements like 
this justified by the facts, or, rather, by our 
knowledge of the facts? The early ‘Apollo’ 
figures, which may not be athletic or mili 
tary, but which certainly are not especially 
decorative and soft, are by no means all 
Dorian; the Heracles struggling with Tri- 
ton, from Assos, is not Dorian; nor is the 
Athenian pediment group of Athena and 
the giants Is it not largely a matter of 
chance that we possess the warlike pedi- 
ment groups from A£gina and no similar 
figures from any Ionie city? The school 
of Argos, or at least Polycleitus, was es- 
pecially famous for statues of athletes, and 
probably succeeded in making better ath- 
lete statues than were produced elsewhere; 
but whether other schools produced fewer 
such figures we do not know, and certainly 
Myron’s art had no excess of softness 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, who was famous for 
his athletes, can hardly be used as an argu- 
ment, since he was Ionian by birth and 
Dorian by education. Is not the theory 
that Dorian art was radically different from 
Ionian art based chiefly upon the knowl- 
edge that the Spartans were predominantly 
warlike, and supported by the chance pre- 
servation of the pediment groups from 
-Egina? 

The difference between Doric and lonic 
art is, however, not a matter which affects 
the main purpose of Professor Gardner's 
book, whatever its importance in itself 
There are other points also on which dis- 
agreement is possible, but they do not affect 
the value of his Grammar, which should be 
read by every one interested in the study 
of Greek art. The beginner will find in 
it not only a number of essential facts 
clearly set forth, but also broad, general 
principles by means of which he can corre 
late the facts acquired from the study of 
monuments and from other books. The spe- 
cialist, on the other hand, though he may 
find no facts, and perhaps even no the- 
ories, with which he is not already ac- 
quainted in detail, cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in this portrayal and discussion of 
principles. 

Dr. von Mach’s book is not a ‘Handbook’ 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but a 
descriptive catalogue of five hundred plates 
and forty-five text illustrations represent- 
ing works of Greek and Roman sculpture. 
The subjects for representation are well 
chosen, for nearly all the most important 
works are included; and if among the 
works of secondary importance some are 
wanting which we are sorry to miss, there 
are few which we should care to remove 
from the list of those published. The de- 
scription and discussion of each work is 
preceded by a note giving the material, 
place, and date of discovery when known, 
museum or other collection in which the 
work is now preserved, and some biblio- 
graphical information. We have not at- 
tempted to verify statements of fact, and 
assume that they are generally correct. We 
notice, however, that two bronzes, plates 34 
and 35, in the National Museum at Athens, 
are assigned to the Acropolis Museum. Di- 
mensions are not given. The arrangement 
is generally chronological. A book of this 





kind possesses one great advantage as com- 
pared with the catalogue of a museum, be- 
cause the author is not confined to the 
works preserved at any one place, but can 
select for discussion the works which seem 
to him most important and interesting 
Since the selection is in this case well 
made, the book, .with the accompanying il 
lustrations, is likely to be useful—not to 
take the place of histories of Greek and 
Roman sculpture, but to supplement them 
It would be more useful, and certainly more 
attractive, if it were free from certain de 
fects. 

In his preface the author says In the 
case of marble statues, most recent books 
state the kind of marble of which the 
statues were made, Pentelic, Parian, Carra 
ra, etc., basing their remarks on the in 
vestigations of Lepsius The author has 
often had occasion to doubt the accuracy of 
these investigations, and has, therefore 
refrained from quoting them.’ This is in 
some cases an excess of caution. The small 
figures identified by Brunn with the gift of 
Attalus to Athens are made of a coars« 
grained, not very perfectly crystallized, 
marble, which can hardly have been deriv 
ed from Italian or Attic quarries, and is 
identical with the marble used at Perga 
mon. To say that the figures are made of 
marble gives little information, while the 
fact that the marble of which they are made 
is like that used at Pergamon creates a pre 
sumption that they were actually made at 
Pergamon, probably before the (appar 
ently bronze) figures that adorned the 
Athenian acropolis were sent across the 
AXgean. If this is correct, the marble fig 
ures are not merely ip design, but in actual 
carving, Pergamene work of the time of At- 
talus. Only in one case does Dr. von Mach 
lay stress upon the kind of marble used 
His argument for the late date of the Me 
dici torso is based mainly upon the state 
ment that it is made of Carrara marble 

In his discussion of the “Farnese Bull’ 
(p. 296), the author states that Pliny 
(xxxvil. 34) says the group by Apollonius 
and Tauriscus was made er uno lapide. It 
it was worth while to quote Pliny in Latin, 
it was worth while to quote him correctly 
His expression is ex eodem lapide, and the 
context makes it possible to understand 
that what he wished to call attention to 
was the fact that the rope by which Dirce 
was to be fastened to the bull was of mar 
ble, not, as might have been expected, of 
bronze. This interpretation is at least as 
probable as Dr. von Mach’'s suggestion that 
Pliny meant that it looked as if the whole 
group were of one block. 

The number of misprints, not all of which 
seem to be due to the printer's careless- 


ness, is unusual A few of them may be 


worth noting. Page 35, for “Kopp” read 
“Koepp”; pages 5 and 47, for “Kekropes 
read ‘“‘Kerkopes” (though we should prefer 
Cercopes); page 49, for ‘devise’ read ‘de 
vice’; page 50, line 1, for ‘48 read “7” 
page 51, for “Hippoleta” read ‘““Hippolyta”, 
page 64, note, for “Tenagra’’ read “Tana 
gra’; pages 85, 86, 97, 110, and 117, for 
“apotygma”™’ read “apoptygma’’; page 84, for 
“credibly” read “‘creditably’ (and even 
then the sentence is hardly English); page 
9, for ‘“‘Kerynetan” read “Kerynitian’; 
page 99, note, for “verticle’’ read ‘‘vertl 
cal’; page 104, for ‘paring off argument 
against argument read “pairing,” etc. 
Some of these ‘misprints’’ seem to be 
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due to ignorance of Greek, others to de- 
fective English. It is a pity that the 
manuscript, at least, if not also the proof, 
was not read by some one whose mother 
tongue is English. Perfection of style is 
attained by few writers, and is hardly 
to be expected in a catalogue written 
by a foreigner. Certainly Dr. von Mach’s 
style leaves much to be desired. It 
is charitable to suppose that the impres- 
sion conveyed throughout the book, that the 
author considers himself the only real au- 
thority on the subject of Greek sculpture, 
is due rather to his inability to express 
himself gracefully than to overweening 
conceit. It is doubtful, however, if the 
mantle of charity can cover his occasional 
reflections upon the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, an institution to which he, in 
common with all students of ancient art in 
New England (not to say in the United 
States), is deeply indebted. 

Our criticism has been confined mainly 
to details, as is natural in dealing with a 
catalogue, and might be greatly extended. 
For discussion of principles, the author re- 
fers constantly to his book, ‘Greek Sculp- 
ture: Its Spirit and Principies.’” Any one 
familiar with that book will know what to 
expect in those parts of the present work in 
which broad questions are discussed. While 
we cannot recommend Dr. von Mach as a 
perfectly wise guide to such as wish to 
know Greek art, we are glad to express our 
belief that the University Prints, accom- 
panied by his handbook, will be of great 
service to the student. The value of the 
catalogue is increased by indexes and a 
good bibliography. 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By 
Mary King Waddington. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


In her first book (‘Letters of a Diplo- 
mat’s Wife’) Madame Waddington dealt 
with subjects of more universal interest 
than these earlier letters can afford. Her 
description of the Russian Coronation of 
1883 is a vivid account of a great pageant; 
and the letters from England have to do 
with persons of whom every one knows 
and in whom every one is more or less in- 


terested. To English-speaking people in- 


general the great Italian names mean less. 
Yet the Italian letters hold their own. The 
writer is keenly observant, with a remark- 
able memory for the details of a scene 
and a certain instinct for the right de- 
scriptive phrase; and in her rapid and off- 
hand way--strictly the manner of a person 
writing each day’s experiences to members 
of her own family—she gives a series of 
entertaining pictures. The social func- 
tions which she describes, with many acute 
comments on the personages of Roman so- 
clety and on Italian characteristics, are 
varied by delightful excursions in the en- 
virons of the city. She loves the Cam- 
pagna, and we see it in all weathers and 
in all lights. There is an entertalaing ac- 
count of a visit to Naples and Capri, some 
ten years earlier, and one marvels at the 
memory which, after such a lapse of time, 
can recall the minute details of scenes and 
persons. 

Scarcely anything in the book is more 
entertaining than the opening. M. Wad- 
dington, who had been Premier for some- 














what less than a year, had just resigned. 
His career as a statesman began in mid- 
dle life, when he had already attained emi- 
nence in the field of archzological research; 
and he had, as will be remembered, espe- 
cially distinguished himself, as the Plen- 
ipotentiary of France at the Congress of 
Berlin, by the tact and dignity which he 
displayed in a difficult situation. It was 
he who took the initiative in guaranteeing 
religious liberty in Rumania and the Bal- 
kan States, in addition to securing Tunis 
for France. As Premier, between a demo- 
cratic Chamber and a conservative Senate, 
he found the position untenable. His wife 
writes: “Of course, ever since the opening 
of the session in November, it was evident 
that he couldn’t stay. He and his minis- 
ters were hardly ever agreed on any point, 
and it wasn’t worth while for him to spend 
his energy and intelligence in trying to car- 
ry out a policy which neither the Chamber 
nor the country apparently desired.” 

The American wife, while identifying 
herself with her husband’s country, was, by 
virtue of her foreign birth and education, 
sufficiently detached to preserve a sense 
of proportion as well as a sense of humor. 
“W.,”’ she says, ‘“‘doesn’t like my jokes— 
thinks they are frivolous.” This was apro- 
pos of a “friend and compatriot, ... very 
dressy and very foolish,”” whom she met 
in Florence. ‘‘She was glad to see me, was 
sure I was enjoying the change and rest 
after my ‘full life’; then, ‘Did you live in 
Paris?’ I felt like saying, ‘No, French 
Cabinet ministers usually live in Yoko- 
hama,’ but I desisted from that plaisanterie 
as I was sure she would go away under the 
impression that W. had been a member of 
the Japanese Cabinet.’’ One quite sees the 
poor lady, dressy and foolish. 

All the description of the transition from 
public to private life is most amusing. 
“L’oncle Alphonse,’ the next-door neigh- 
bor, ‘‘ancient diplomatist under Louis Phil- 
ippe,’’ keeps them well informed of what 
is said on “the other side.” ‘He is quite 
a royalist, a great friend of the Orleans 
princes, and a great deal at the club, where 
they always call him ‘l’oncle du gouverne- 
ment’—and when the gouvernement makes 
a ‘bétise’ (which sometimes happens), they 
criticise freely, and he tells it all to us. 
I fancy he always defends W. in public— 
but, of course, in private pitches into him 
well.” 

The change seems to have been a relief 
on the whole, and the journey to Italy a 
joy. M. Waddington, who, oddly enough, 
had never been to Rome before, was as 
resolutely bent on sightseeing as any tour- 
ist—always with an eye to his specialty of 
coins and inscriptions; but, of course, per- 
sons of their consideration were bound to 
be much in society, and society in Rome, 
with its sharply drawn line between Black 
and White, was exceedingly interesting. 
The Protestant ex-Premier of republican 
France was much sought after by Blacks as 
well as by Whites, and, among other ex- 
periences, exchanged views with the head 
of the Roman Church, apparently with 
pleasure on both sides. The account of 
the interview is worth quoting, although 
too long to give entire. 

“There were three red and gold arm- 
chairs at one end of the room... . The Pope 
[Leo XIII.] sat on the one in the middle, 
put me on his right and W. on his left. 


He is a very striking figure; tall, slight, 
a fine intellectual brow, and wonderfully 





bright eyes—absolutely unlike Pio Nono, 
the only Pope I had ever approached. . 
. . He asked W. all sorts of questions 
about home politics, and the attitude of the 
clergy, saying that as a Protestant his opin- 
ion would be impartial (he was well up in 
French politics, and knew that there were 
three Protestants in W.’s ministry: him- 
self, Léon Say, and Freycinet). W. was 
rather guarded at first (decidedly ‘banal,’ 
I told him afterward), but the Pope looked 
straight at him with his keen, bright eyes, 
saying: ‘Je vous en prie, M. Wadding- 
ton, parlez sans réserves.’ We _ stayed 
about three-quarters of an hour, and the 
talk was most interesting. .. . BEvi- 
dently he had been curipus to see W., and 


I think he was pleased. It was quite a 


picture to see the two men—the Pope 
dressed all in white, sitting very straight 
in his arm-chair, with his two hands rest- 
ing on the arms of the chair, his head a 
little bent forward, and listening attentive- 
ly to every word that W. said. W. drew 
his chair a little forward, spoke very quiet- 
ly, as he always does, and said all he want- 
ed to say with just the same steady look 
in his blue eyes.” 


M. Waddington’s audience with King 
Humbert seems to have been less interest- 
ing: 

“There were long pauses in the conversa- 
tion—he leaning on his sword, with his 
hands crossed on the hilt as his father 
always did. He talked less poli- 
tics than the Pope; said France and Italy, 
the two great Latin races, ought to be 
friends, and deplored the extreme liberty of 
the press: knew also that W. was in Rome 
for the first time, and hoped he would 
have fine weather. He did not ask him 
anything about his interview with the 
Pope.”’ 


Their visit to Queen Margherita proved 
more entertaining. Here, as everywhere, 
she appears to be one of the most en- 
gaging of royalties. The conversation was 
“not at all the banal talk one expects to 
have with sovereigns—in fact, I quite for- 
got we were having a royal audience. It 
was a very pleasant visit to a charming 
woman, in a pretty room with all sort of 
beautiful pictures and ‘bibelots’ about.’ 
Later, Madame Waddington writes from 
Milan: “They certainly love their ‘Mar- 
gherita di Savoia.’ There are pictures of her 
everywhere, and some one told us that all 
the girls in Monza are called Margherita.” 

Between Madame Waddington’s own 
memories of Rome in the late sixties (her 
brother was the last minister sent by the 
United States to the Pope) and the recol- 
lections of the people whom she met, we 
get glimpses of the city in various periods. 
Within the memory of one of her friends, 
Rome under the Pope had been so patriarch- 
al that ‘‘there were only two newspapers, 
each revised at the Vatican, and nothing 
allowed to appear in either that warn’t au- 
thorized by the Papal court; also the Gov- 
ernment exercised a paternal right over 
the jeunesse dorée, and when certain fair 
ladies with yellow hair and elaborate cos- 
tumes appeared in the Villa Borghese or 
on the Pincio, exciting great admiration in 
all the young men of the place (and fill- 
ing the mammas and wives with horror), 
it was merely necessary to make a state- 
ment to the Vatican. The dangerous 
stranger was instantly warned that she 
must cross the frontier.” In those days 
one made the journey along the Riviera 
once in a Nfetime in an old-fashioned 
travelling carriage, and carried one’s own 
bedding and even one’s own family phy- 
sicilan. When Madame Waddington went 
back to Rome in 1904 she went flying over 
the Campagna:in an automobile. 
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In the second part of the book—‘Italy 
Revisited’’—we find, besides the automo- 
bile, a new Pope, a new King and Queen 
(but also Queen Margherita, as well be- 
loved as ever), more audiences, more 
fétes, more drives over the Campagna, 
skies still blue, a world still interesting 
and amusing, a little deeper sentiment in 
the remembrance of tempi passati, and al- 
ways the unflagging interest of the lover 
of nature and of human nature. 

The book has its defects. It is true that 
one would not wish to suppress all ir- 
relevant details any more than one would 
want one’s plum-cake to consist only of 
a handful of plums; but, when all allow- 
ances have been made, there are still pas- 
sages which might as well have been edit- 
ed away. Of the detail of dress there is 
perhaps a trifle too much, unless, indeed, 
it forms part of a picture, as it always 
does in the case of a spectacle or of a 
personage; but that is where dress becomes 
costume. The mixture of languages, too, 
is sometimes jarring. In the Russian and 
English letters the writer was in a French 
‘Embassy, and it seemed perfectly natura! 
that she should write as she thought—in 
a mixture of the two languages, using 
whichever one happened to come uppermost. 
But in the Italian environment the ef- 
fect is less pleasing. In editing the let- 
ters (since they were edited by the au- 
thor), some of the French expressions 
could have been translated without the 
slightest loss of force—and of course those 
are the only ones which can reasonably 
be objected to. Italian titles should have 
been given either in Italian or in English. 
Ic seems unnatural to put them into French. 
The typographical errors are noticeable, 
particularly in the Italian words, although 
neither English nor’ French words have es- 
caped. The most striking instance is in 
the case of Monsignor Bisleti, who always 
appears as Bicletis. These faults are an- 
noying, but, after all, what we absolutely 
demand in a book of this kind is that it 
shall be interesting; and interesting the 
book is, and full of the atmosphere of Italy. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


Honoré de Balzac: His Life and Writings. 
By Mary F. Sandars. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1905. 

Balzac: L’Homme et |’Giuvre. Par André 
Le Breton. Paris: Armand Colin. 1905. 


In Miss Sandars’s work is presented, for 
the first time, an exhaustive account of 
Balzac’s life. There exists no adequate bi- 
ography of him in French, for the familiar 
monographs of Biré, Gautier, Gozlan, Mme. 
Surville, Werdet, etc., are either fragmen- 
tary sketches, or impressions of persons in- 
different to documentation because of the 
vividness of immediate recollection; while 
the advantage of a near view mars the 
chance of judicial perspective—surely, the 
only aspect for which our generation can 
seriously care. Since the publication of 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s ‘Life’ (1890) and 
Miss Wormeley’s ‘Memoir’ (1892) various 
new sources of information have appeared. 
Much of this earlier writing was too un- 
compromisingly polemical in tone, or 
aimed at contributing to literary martyrol- 
ogy without so much as a whisper from the 
adwocatus diaboli. Miss Sandars has no spe- 
cial pleading to deliver, save perhaps 





against the Polish lady who ultimately be- 
came Mme. de _ Balzac; incidentally, the 
biographer bends her energies to showing 
the ciscrepancy between the waywardly ar- 
tistic temperament and the exactions of 
unreasonable social convention in the de- 
mand that even an artist shall fulfil his 
lawfully made contracts. Balzac is thus 
made to appear not, it must be admitted, 
in vigorous colors, still less with the saint- 
ly radiance about his brow, but as a Titan 
struggling under the load placed on him 
through a combination of circumstance and 
characier. 

The story is told simply, directly, with 
sympathy, and not infrequent humor. Of 
the general fairness of judgment in this 
work, there can be no better example than 
the discussion of Balzac’s incessant difficul- 
ties over money. Miss Sandars shrewdly 
recognizes (p. 298) ‘the puzzling veneer of 
practicality always observable in Balzac’s 
mad schemes’’; an expression which seems 
to explain at once why his projects sel- 
dom failed to attract for a time those who 
lent an ear to them. One might plausibly 
go further still, and contend that his su- 
preme gift of penetrating insight into the 
very heart of practical business, while ig- 
noring the infinitely complex modifications 
of external circumstance, was in reality 
but a manifestation of the same genius 
which created characters so intensely true 
in fundamentals, and yet so totally im- 
probable when confronted with the actual 
that we shoulder in our daily pursuits. 

When dealing with Balzac’s many women 
friends, Miss Sandars seems to take up an 
attitude which masculine vanity common- 
ly arrogates to itself as an appanage or 
monopoly. Her treatment of these deli- 
cate relations is singularly free from the 
bias of sex. As many readers doubtless 
know, the three women who played the chief 
decisive parts in the drama of the novelist’s 
life were Mme. de Berny, Mme. de Castries, 
and the Polish Countess Mme. Hanska— 
each in her own way furnishing Balzac with 
“copy,”’ as well as affecting or modifying 
his views on life and its responsibilities 
through the subtle and tenacious influence 
to which the artist is of all men perhaps 
the most prone to succumb. In the case 
of the two Frenchwomen, the contrast is 
sharply drawn between the self-sacrificing 
and the self-seeking disposition; while in 
discussing the interesting (yet eventually 
fatal) relations with the Slavic enchantress, 
Miss Sandars inclines to the view that the 
elusive nature which drove Balzac through 
capricious stages of elation and depression, 
both cramped his productive power and 
really shortened his life. It is unfortunate 
that measures of prudence should have 
driven him to destroy Mme. Hanska’s let- 
ters; otherwise we might have gained fuller 
comprehension of the long passion for a 
somewhat insubstantial-seeming woman, 
not infatuated enough readily to forego so- 
cial position for the sake of lasting alliance 
with a genius. Miss Sandars examines the 
long story without the slightest attempt at 
etherealizing; and instead of assuming, 
without proof, that Balzac’s exuberant let- 
ters were subsequently garbled for publi- 
cation, she shows that the quasi-lyrical ex- 
altation of their tone imposed on the lovers 
the conventional method of caution in dis- 
patch and delivery. 

Although this work purports to examine 





Balzac’s writings, the space given to purely 
literary criticism is meagre; the result ts 
undecisive, for beyond the conventional use 
of such terms as ‘‘realist’’ and “pessimist,” 
with a few casual remarks of like nature, 
the volume is manifestly little concerned 
with Balzac the writer. In matters of de- 
tail the volume is marked by general ac- 
curacy; such errors as ‘“‘La Hague,” “Saint- 
Beuve,” “magolias,” “Corrinne,” “Sainte- 
Philippe du Roule,”’ ‘“‘républican,”’ are ob- 
viously the result of hasty proof-reading 

No more striking contrast to the above 
work could be offered than the study in 
psychology and w#sthetics in which M 
André Le Breton, professor in the University 
of Bordeaux, submits his reading of the 
great man’s colossal achievement Fifty 
pages suffice the critic for disposing of the 
man and his life, and add nothing of value 
in the way of fact or inference. M. Le 
Breton says (p. 51), “La vie de Balzac ex- 
plique son quvre,” but this summary fash- 
ion of disposing of biographical facts by 
lumping them into an almost perfunctory 
essay shows clearly that the critic's real 
interest is with the work itself Of this 
latter treatment one is constrained to 
speak im far other terms, since it illus- 
trates once again the indisputable aptitude 
of contemporary French scholars for the 
systematic and coherent discussion of liter- 
ature with a view to broad philosophical 
conclusions. It would be difficult to find 
any comprehensive study of Balzac more 
carefully conducted along the lines of mod- 
ern ecientific research, though we cannot 
profess to chime in with all its results. 

M. Le Breton opens with a chapter on 
the origin of the “roman balzacien,”’ trac- 
ing some part at least of its inspiration 
to the popular novel (often melodramatic 
in character) to which the facile produc- 
tivity of such men as Pigault-Lebrun had 
given an immense vogue in the eighteenth 
century. This is obviously a working up of 
the hint thrown out by Sainte-Beuve in his 
“Portrait” of 1834, where, however, the 
connection was said to be confined chiefly 
to the immature works, now very properly 
forgotten. But M. Le Breton pitilessly 
pursues the inquiry through the “Comédie 
Humaine,” and shows that the shifts of the 
sensational method could be relied on by 
Balzac so late as 1846 in the wildly fantas- 
tic death of Valérie Marneffe in ‘La Cousine 
Bette.’ The same method of investigation, 
with a similar result, was recently applied 
by M. Albert Le Roy in ‘L’Aube du ThéAatre 
Romantique,’ which sought to prove the 
dependence of Hugo and the elder Dumas 
on the stock-in-trade of the boulevard 
theatres. A concluding note to the chapter 
(ch. ii.) reaches out tentacular-wise from 
Balzac to Rabelais, Prévost, Lesage, 
Moliére, Diderot, and Rousseau—all of this 
making of Balzac, as it were, a parasitical 
writer. Nevertheless, we can still see a 
modicum of originality in the author of 
‘Eugénie Grandet’ and ‘Le Curé de Tours.’ 
As regards the incompleteness of “La Com- 
édie Humaine” in representing the France 
of Balzac’s time, surely one should remem- 
ber that its author died at fifty-one years of 
age, and consequently long before the full 
maturity of artistic reflection could have 
enabled him to sift, arrange, coordinate, 
and thus fulfil. 

It is in dealing with Balzac’s power of 
observation (pp. 137-181) that M. Le Breton 
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seems to us to have best established his 
own critical capacity. He demonstrates the 
extraordinary variety of experience that 
Balzac enjoyed in knowing places and per- 
sons, and says most truly, ‘‘Balzac est de 
ceux qui voient vite’ (p. 140)—which is, 
indeed, the only solution acceptable to those 
who decline to believe that the famous gal- 
lery of human types was painted chiefly out 
of imagination in the quiet of an almost 
monastic seclusion. That Balzac’s imagina- 
tion ran riot at times (particularly in the 
exaggeration of cruel or degrading motives 
determining conduct) readers of ‘Le Pére 
Goriot’ and ‘Illusions Perdues’ will hardly 
deny; and yet, when M. Le Breton takes 
exception to the frequent recurrence in Bal- 
zac’s novels of the “conspiracy theme’”’ in 
the execution of a plot, we do not forget 
that this apparent obsession finds a good 
deal of justification in veritable fact. The 
cormorants hovering about the moribund 
“Cousin Pons’ are near of kin to the foul 
birds of prey that were foiled of the Tich- 
borne estates. What does Balzac himself 
say in ‘Les Paysans'? ‘Quand le despotique 
cousinage bourgeois fait une victime, elle 
est si bien entortillée et baillonnée, qu’elle 
n'ose se plaindre; elle est enveloppée 
de glu, de cire, comme un colimacon intro- 
duit dans une ruche”’ (p. 196). 

A certain stress is laid on the ‘‘vulgarity”’ 
of Balzac, a theme to which M. Emile 
Faguet gave the major part of a lively 
essay some years ago. According to this 
conception, ‘Le Lys dans la Vallée’ breathes 
out a false sentimentality—apparently be- 
cause its heroine, while answering to her 
duties as wife and mother, yearns after a 
fulness of passion of which her share has 
been denied. One will grant freely that 
many details in Balzac’s work bear the 
mark of an almost over-robust animality, 
the like of which may be found equally well 
in Shakspere and Goethe; and the resulting 
crudity of phrase emphasizes details which 
novelists of a different school agree to 
hirk. But it is precisely this virility of 
nature that gives to his work its supreme 
quality of objective truth. In dealing with 
Balzac’s influence, M. Le Breton seems half 
inclined to regret this strength, in that 
Balzac’s professed followers too often avail- 
ed themselves of his example to represent 
humanity as a congeries of monsters. Yet, 
to make Balzac responsible for the traves- 
ties of his theory of life with which the 
so-called naturalistic school has shocked 
the timorous, is about as reasonable as to 
hold Shakspere accountable for the general 
voriness and unnamable horrors which the 
Purltan reaetion was fairly justified in ar- 
resting. 


Qur Navy and the Barbary Corsairs. By 
Gardner W. Allen. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1900, 

A hundred years ago, every nation ia 
Christendom paid tribute to the pashas or 
deys or beys (as they were indifferently 
called) of the Moorish States along the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean, ob- 
taining in return an ungractous and more or 
less respected permission for its merchant 
shipping to navigate the seas, near and re- 
mote, without molestation, The slightest 
excuse was seized upon by these turbaned 
ruffans to declare that the other contract- 
ing Power had broken the treaty, and to 
let leese upon its yessels a swarm of pi- 





rates that made prizes of them and slaves 
of their crews, treating the latter with cruel 
brutality and holding them against exorbi- 
tant ransoms. The reader of these lines 
has doubtless gained his deepest impres- 
sions on this subject from the story of The 
Captive in ‘Don Quixote,’ wherein Cer- 
vantes relates his own painful experiences, 
That such a state of affairs, extending over 
three centuries, should have been tolerated 
longer than necessary to send out an armed 
force and smoke the hornets out of their 
nests (as Blake did at Tunis in 1655), is one 
of the inscrutable mysteries of history, to 
be explained in a measure, possibly, by the 
assumption of the equally revolting and 
mercenary policy on the part of the great 
maritime nations of subsidizing a disreputa~ 
ble ally to prey upon the commerce of a ri- 
val. 

American interest in the matter began 
almost with the founding of the Plymouth 
colony. It waxed rapidly when the colo- 
nies became a nation, and it divided our 
leading men along the lines of their opin- 
ions. Thus, in their day, John Adams fa- 
vored peace at the price of tribute, while 
Jefferson preferred war as more honorable 
and, in the long run, less costly. The for- 
mer school of thought prevailed for many 
years, as shown in our disgraceful treaties 
of those times, which contained such arti- 
cles as ‘‘Redemption and sale of slaves to 
be arranged by agreement,”’ “The Dey will 
observe the treaty on consideration of the 
United States paying annually 21,600 dol- 
lars,” and “Prisoners of the two parties to 
be exchanged, and, for balance in favor of 
Tripoli, United States is to pay 60,000 dol- 
lars.” The treaty of 1795 with Algiers, by 
the way, had cost up to January, 1797, near- 
ly a million of dollars. Eventually, Jeffer- 
son's ideas forced themselves upon public 
adoption, and the pact of dishonor gave 
place to ‘‘No tribute, either as biennial 
presents or under any other form, shall 
ever be required by Algiers from the Unit- 
ed States on any pretext,’’ and “As com- 
pensation for American citizens and proper- 
ty detained by the Dey, he shall deliver to 
consul American property left by the late 
consul and also pay 10,000 dollars.’’ How 
the “huge shaggy beast,’’ as Eaton de- 
scribed this particular dey’s predecessor, 
must have torn his beard and rent his gar- 
ments when compelled to reverse the conse- 
crated Barbary practice of grabbing and 
never yielding! Between the two treaties 
quoted lie many years and much history of 
the most thrilling nature, nowhere so well 
or so authoritatively told as in Dr, Allen's 
exceedingly interesting little work. 

These corsairs were primarily responsi- 
ble for the renaissance of the American 
navy, which had disappeared from mortal 
view after the Revolution. By their dep- 
redations and their inhumanity to their 
helpless American captives, they finally 
drove a reluctant Congress to take steps to 
guard the national honor by creating and 
employing a national marine. Even the 
most partial of the navy's friends must have 
difficulty in condoning the infirmity of pur- 
pose and weakness of execution which 
marked the general scheme of the earlier 
commodores. Individual deeds of valor 
abounded, but little continuity of effort was 
manifested, nothing, in short, comparable 
with Hawke's and Vincent’s blockades of 
Brest or Collingwood’s blockade of Cadiz. 
Out ef the mist of those days of training in 





their profession certain figures emerge giv- 
ing promise of greater things in the ma- 
turity of their powers. It was in wrestling 
with the heavy northerly gales on the shore 
of Tripoli and in hand-to-hand fighting with 
the Moslem freebooters that Lawrence, Da- 
vid Porter, Hull, Stewart, Charles Morris, 
Stephen Decatur, and others learned those 
tricks of the naval trade which were to 
astound the British a few years later. 

Most instructive is it to watch the gradual 
development of sound notions of tactics 
and policy, and the abandonment of the 
half-way measures of Dale and Richard 
Morris in favor of the sterner method of 
Preble and John Rodgers. It is, however, 
only when we read of Decatur’s return as 
commodore to the Mediterranean in 1815 
(after the naval war to which he contribut- 
ed one of its most brilliant achievements, 
the capture of the Macedonian by the United 
States) that we realize how much time and 
life and treasure had been previously wast- 
ed in inconclusive skirmishes and dishonor- 
able conventions with an overrated foe. 
He reached Gibraltar on June 15, having 
under him three frigates, two sloops-of-war, 
three brigs, and two schooners. By the 30th, 
he and Mr. Shaler, the joint commissioner, 
had negotiated the first treaty with a. Bar- 
bary Power in all respects honorable to a 
Christian state. They would hear of no de- 
lay, and refused to grant even the three 
hours urgently begged for by the Dey’s 
commissioners. ‘‘Not a minute. If your 
squadron appears in sight before the treaty 
is actually signed by the Dey and the pris- 
oners sent off, ours will capture them.” 
At last the right language was used to these 
conscienceless brigands, and they were 
prompt to recognize the change of tone. 

Of our course during the eventful years 
prior to 1816, the author says justly: 


“It was hardly to be expected in the early 
days, with the country exhausted and im- 
poverished by the struggle for independence, 
that a correct course governing our rela- 
tion with Barbary should have been laid 
out and pursued. It was easier and more 
natural to follow in the footsteps of Europe. 
A few wise and far-seeing men knew what 
ought to be done, and urged it; but, as al- 
ways happens in such cases, the politicians 
and the people were slow to follow, giving 
the matter little thought, with an exag- 
gerated idea of the power of the corsairs 
and preferring measures which seemed easi- 
est and cheapest at the moment. Time 
was required to form a healthy, self-respect- 
ing public opinion. Meanwhile, the wrong 
course was entered upon, and led to a suc- 
cession of later false steps and complica- 
tions. 

“The first treaty with Algiers was on a 
level with the worst European practice, and 
its only excuse was the urgency of redeem- 
ing the unfortunate captives. It was fol- 
lowed by an awakening sense of national 
dignity, and each of the later negotiations 
and treaties marked an advance upon Old- 
World precedents. Their favorable terms, 
however, were to a great extent nullified, 
during the earlier years, by the necessity, 
imposed by the bad example set in the case 
of Algiers, of maintaining peace by a sys- 
tem of concessions and gratuities which 
practically constituted a sort of tribute. But 
the insolent demands of the Barbary rulers 
were resisted to a great extent, and war was 
preferred to servile compliance. 

“The barbarians themselves hastened the 
settlement of the difficulty by their over- 
reaching arrogance, which culminated in the 
declaration of war by Tripoli and later by 
Algiers, In each case an opportunity was 
presented of improving existing conditions 
by vigorous offensive action; opportunities 
turned to good advantage by the navy.” 


We burn with indignation at Bainbridge’s 
having to take his ship, the George Wash- 
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ington, to Constantinople in obedience to 
the order of the Dey of Algiers, and at the 
latter’s insolent remark, ‘‘You pay me trib- 
ute, by which you become my slaves. I 
have, therefore, a right to order you as I 
may think proper’; we sympathize with the 
same officer in his unfortunate loss of the 
Philadelphia; we rejoice in Decatur’s skill 
and daring which destroyed her under the 
guns of Tripoli; we reverence the devotion 
of Somers and his comrades as they went 
silently to their awful doom in the ill-fated 
Intrepid. 

Dr. Allen’s story is really as engrossing 
as a romance. To epitomize it would de- 
tract from the pleasure of the many read- 
ers to whom this book is certain to appeal 
for enlightenment and_ entertainment. 
Some unimportant movements of minor 
vessels might have been advantageously 
omitted. In a book of this dignity of pur- 
pose, the names of ships, following the old 
custom, ought to have been italicized 
though in contravention of the practice of 
the Riverside Press; and the yearly date 
inserted as a page-heading. The absence of 
maps of Tunis and Algiers is to be regret- 
ted (an excellent contemporaneous French 
chart of Tunis was available). These are 
but small defects, however, against which 
@ay well be set a complete list of authori- 
ties, several valuable appendices, a good 
index, excellent paper, and clear print. The 
facts are so moving as to render word- 
painting unnecessary. The style is simple, 
as befits the relator of facts and the weigh- 
er of authorities. Some of the episodes, 
such as the burning of the Philadelphia and 
the march to Derne, will be told over and 
over again (as they deserve to be); but it 
is safe to say that, for the history of the 
movement as a whole, Dr. Allen is not like- 
ly to have a successor, 





Architecture East and West. By R. Phené 
Spiers. London: B. T. Batsford; New 
York: Scribners. 1905. 


This volume of essays, nine in all and 
printed in full, is illustrated by a photo- 
graph of a medallion portrait, a bas-relief 
by Lanteri, and by many architectural 
views and details, some of them photo- 
graphic, others made up by the au- 
thor from different sources or drawn 
from recognized authorities. The essays 
are followed by a list of other papers, the 
work of Mr. Spiers, which have been read 
before the Architectural Association or the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
again others published in the Architect 
and other technical journals. 

Mr. Spiers is known in London as an ex- 
pert in architectural teaching. He has had 
control of the Architectural Association, 
whose chief purpose is education, and is 
named in the latest notice of himself as 
now master of the architectural school of 
the Royal Academy. He is further known as 
editor of that edition of Fergusson’s ‘Ar- 
chitecture’ which was published in 1893, al- 
though only two volumes of the five were 
issued under Mr. Spiers’s direction; but 
those are the more important volumes, 
inasmuch as they embrace the whole sub- 
ject of classical and mediwval architecture 
of Europe, down to the Renaissance, During 
the time which had elapsed since Fergus- 
son’s abandonment of the work, information 
of all sorts had been obtained, and to that 
extent Fergusson’s text was replaced by 
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the newer work of Mr. Spiers himself. In 
other cases, Fergusson’s theories, however 
far from being approved by scholars gen- 
erally, however completely rejected by 
Continental archzwologists, were retained 
because, as the preface expressly stated, 
no new information had been obtained since 
Fergusson wrote, and this author had a 
right to the retention of his own theories 
in his own book. Footnotes were, indeed, 
inserted by the editor in such cases, and 
they were extremely just in tone. For some 
reason which is hard to explain, Mr. 
Spiers continues to believe in Fergusson 
very heartily, in spite of his prodigious 
assumptions, his daring assertions of what 
he knew nothing of, his hardy criticism of 
more modern buildings and suggestions for 
their improvement. In the present volume 
he makes constant reference to him. This 
is especially noticeable in the article on 
““Mahometan” architecture, the first in the 
volume, and which is otherwise the most 
serious and careful study of the growth of 
the mosque and of the mosque decoration 
which we can hope to find. 

Papers in which reference to Fergusson 
could not be made, because that writer had 
never treated the subject at all, are those 
on Byzantine art in Italy, with St. Mark's 
and the domed churehes in central France. 
Mr. Spiers made a special study of Byzan- 
tine architecture when he undertook the 
revision of Fergusson as above stated, and 
Book I., devoted to Byzantine architecture, 
was almost entirely his own work; but his 
researches were the necessary completion 
of his very thorough study of Persian and 
other western Asiatic building. The long 
paper on the great mosque at Damascus, 
reprinted from the Architectural Review, is 
a most curious and important historical 
study, and in an admirable way rounds off 
the general essay on the building art of 
the Moslems. 


The Burden of Armaments: A Plea for Re- 
trenchment. By the Cobden Club. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

The Cobden Club has done well to bring 
out this volume at a time when there are 
encouraging signs of a reaction against the 
rampant jingoism which has been so much 
in evidence for a decade past. Since 1895 
the aggregate expenditure upon the British 
army and navy has risen from £37,326,000 
to £76,367,000, and the end is not yet in 
sight if the alarmists are allowed to have 
their way. Fortunately, however, there are 
indications of returning sanity which will be 
fostered by every attempt to compute the 
cost of armaments. 

In 1863 Mr. Cobden wrote his well-known 
work, ‘The Three Panics,’ in which he ex- 
posed the absurdity of the attempts made in 
1847, 1852, and 1859 to alarm Englishmen 
concerning the military situation of their 
country, and to secure huge increases of ex- 
penditures for the national defence. He was 
able to show, with his customary force and 
incisiveness, that in all three cases the al- 
leged reason for alarm, viz., the supposed 
hostility of France, had no foundation in 
fact; and he could say: “‘It has been demon- 
strated in the preceding pages, by evidence 
drawn from our own official statements, to- 
tally irrespective of the French accounts, 
that, as a nation, we have borne false wit- 
ness against our neighbor; that, without 
shadow of proof or justifigation, we have 





accused them, repeatedly of medi- 
tating an unprovoked attack upon our shores, 
in violation of every principle of internation- 
al law, and in contempt of all the obligations 
of morality and honor.’ The salient facts 
narrated by Mr. Cobden are reproduced in 
the present volame, and make an effective 
introduction to the history of British mili 
tary expenditures since 1863 

We are so used at the present day to the 
spectacle of a large and continuous In- 
crease of outlay for fleets and armies that 
it is well to be reminded that, from 1863 to 
1884, the British expenditures remained 
nearly stationary; and this without any losa 
of national prestige or any danger to the 
country. In fact, some of the economies 
effected by Mr. Cardwell in the War Depart - 
ment and Mr. Childers in the Admtralty 
were, admittedly, productive of tncreased 
efficiency. No substantial changes were 
made when, in 1874, the Tories came once 
more into control of the Government, even 
though the Turco-Russian complications of 
1878 and Lord Beaconsfleld’s ‘‘forward pol- 
icy" in South Africa might have seemed to 
call for a radical increase of the outlay. 
Imagine the indignant denials that would be 
evoked from the twentieth-century jingo by 
the mere suggestion that a great empire ever 
could or did get along for twenty years 
without increasing fourfold its armfes and 
fleets! 

But in 1884 an enterprising journalist 
Started an hysterical campaign for a larger 
navy. By a skilful use of facts which turn- 
ed out not to be facts, the people were led 
to believe that the British navy was falling 
behind the French, and Parliament was tn- 
duced to authorize a more ambitious pro- 
gramme of ship construction In 1889, 
France in the meantime having been stimu- 
lated to greater activity, a still larger pro- 
gramme of construction was authorized; 
and again France was incited to redoubled 
efforts. Most of the vessels built at this 
time speedily became antiquated, and the 
only tangible result was an Increase of 
naval expenditures, and a boom In the ship- 
building industry. Thus was exemplified 
the truth of the words which Sir Robert 
Peel uttered in 1841: ‘‘What is the advan- 
tage of one Power greatly increasing its 
army and navy? Does it not see that other 
Powers will follow its example? The con- 
sequence of this must be that no increase 
of relative strength will accrue to any one 
Power, but there must be a universal con- 
sumption of the resources of every country 
in military preparations."’ 

In 1893, accordingly, a new “programme” 
was considered necessary, while in 1895 be- 
gan a series of colossal increases of expen- 
ditures which, in less than ten years, raised 
the annual cost of the navy from £18,000,000 
to more than £42,000,000. Moreover, the War 
Department was finally smitten with a de- 
sire to emulate the example of the Admir- 
alty, and the outlay upon the army began 
to rise. Since 1895 the cost of this arm of 
the service has advanced from £19,256,000 
to £33,598,000. At the present moment, 
therefore, the estimated aggregate outlay 
for the national defence is not less than 
£76,367,000, whereas, in 1895, the empire 
was considered safe with an annual outlay 
of £37,326,000. Naturally enough, other 
countries have been led to enlarge their 
armaments, so that the alarmists are no 
better satisfied than before, and are still 
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shrieking for more—more men, more guns, 
more ships. 

All this story the Cobden Club now sets 
forth in sober and well-authenticated fash- 
ion, that he who runs may read. Not the 
least serious feature of the situation is 
that Great Britain has fallen into the habit 
of borrowing money in time of peace in or- 
der to increase its armaments, so that at 
the present day the danger of extrava- 
gance igs greater than ever before unless 
saner counsels can be made to prevail. 
Then, too, retrenchment will be the more 
difficult since much of the past outlay has 
been of a sort to entail automatic increase 
of future expenditure. Additional sailors, 
dockyards, and supplies of all kinds will be 
needed for the ships already under con- 
struction; so that, if another régime of 
economy should be inaugurated, the task 
of the reformer would be far from easy. In 
its general outlines, of course, the tale is 
perfectly familiar, but Americans as well 
as Englishmen cannot hear it too often. For 
repeating the lesson, line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, all civilized men have 
reason to be grateful to the Cobden Club. 


The Outlet. By Andy Adams. Illustrated 
by E. Boyd Smith. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1905. Pp. 371. 

To take a big herd of cattle from the 
southwestern corner of Texas up through 
the Indian Territory, and so on to Fort 
Buford, at the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
in Dakota, and have them there in prime 
order after six months’ travel, is no ordi- 
nary feat. This book is an account of such 
a trip made from March to September, 1884, 
told with animation, and embellished here 
and there with bits of cowboy literature in 
the shape of stories that go the rounds of 
an evening after the cattle are “bedded” 
and the men group together to while away a 
social hour. 

Dan Lovell, a_ train drover, holds 
a subcontract to deliver ten million 
pounds of beef on the hoof, é. e., ten thou- 
sand cattle, to the Government officer at 
Fort Buford. He collects the herds in 
Texas, and he has unscrupulous rivals to 
deal with, so there is some uncertainty 
whether his cattle will be accepted. We 
are taken at once into Dan Lovell’s con- 
fidence, and, before we know it, we are on 
his side and are ready to stand to it that no 
finer cattle than his ever came out of Texas. 
Once fairly started in this narrative, a 
reader will be loth to lay it down until he 
has gone straight through to the end. It is 
an out-of-door book, with no pretence to 
atyle or philosophy-—a plain story that 
takes you right Into the herd and its daily 
happenings. If you feel you are on ship- 
board while reading ‘Two Years before the 
Mast,’ you are fully as conscious of being 
in the saddle and breathing fresh, invig- 
orating air when you have taken “The Out- 
let’ in hand. A smattering of Spanish will 
help the reader; otherwise, it is some time 
before he understands what a ‘‘remuda” is; 
and he may close the book without any 
clear apprehension of what it means to 
“wrangle a remuda.” At page 152 a story 
is entertaining “‘the boys,”’ and the narrator 
remarks, ‘You all know how locoed a bunch 
of dogies can get.” Some of us might not 
feel at home should we meet the proposi- 
tion in the course of a oivil-service exam- 





ination. There is more or less of the un- 
conventionality of speech to be found here, 
but it always seems to be in its proper 
place. We might speak of it as “the re- 
finement of slang.’’ 

When legal proceedings threaten to de- 
stroy the chance of ‘our’ cattle being ac- 
cepted, you are indignant. There was trou- 
ble at Ogalalla, and quick work had to be 
done: 

“The lawyer was back within twenty min- 
utes, bringing a draft, covering every item, 
and urged me to have it accepted by wire. 
The bank was closed, but I found the 
cashier in a poker game, and played his 
hand while he went over to the depot and 
sent the message’ (page 218). 

The cattle arrived in the best condition, 
but the rival party secured the contract. 
The reader is taken through the scenes of 
the exciting events at the fort. The imme- 
diate prize is lost; but, by great good for- 
tune, everything comes around right by the 
next spring, for the cattle, having been well 
wintered, brought a handsome profit to 
their owner. We are glad to know it, as 
glad as one is to welcome the happy mar- 
riage at the close of a novel. 

The story of the hospitable woman of thé 
“sod shack” at Bull Foot Stage—told by 
John Officer “throwing himself down among 
us, and using Sponsilier for a pillow and 
myself for footstool”—and how (when she 
would take no pay) Bibleback Hunt got 
even with her at Christmas by “beefing’’ 
the ‘‘Wyoming stray’’ and hanging up 800 
pounds of beef at her place, couldn’t have 
been told better by Bret Harte himself: 


“Old Bibleback was what you might call 
shy of women, and steered clear of the 
house until she sent her little boy out and 
asked us to come in. Well, we sat around 
in the room, owly-like, and to save my 
soul from the wrath to come I couldn’t 
think of a word that was proper to say to 
the little woman, busy getting supper. Bi- 
bleback was worse off than I was; he 
couldn’t do anything but look at the pic- 
tures on the wall” (p. 153). 


The book is admirable of its kind. The 
illustrations are spirited and cleverly con- 
ceived. 





Modern Methods of Charity. By Charles 
Richmond Henderson, assisted by others. 
Macmnillan Co. 1904. 


The editor of this bulky compilation de- 


‘scribes it as a comparative treatment of 


the systems of charitable relief in the 
principal countries having modern methods. 
To a certain extent, we should judge, it 
may furnish some basis for comparative 
treatment. In the case of Germany, the 
editor is on safe ground. Dr. E. Miinster- 
berg, Director of Poor-Relief in Berlin, 
has provided material of the greatest 
value; and it is only necessary to trans- 
late and condense what he has written in 
order to present an intelligible account ‘of 
the admirable system which the Germans 
have developed. The chapter on public re- 
lief in England, by Mr. Charles A. Ell- 
wood, is also in many respects very sat- 
isfactory; superior in execution, indeed, to 
anything else in the book. Some of the 
other monographs are not without merit, 
as furnishing information concerning gen- 
eral laws and particular institutions. The 
greater part of this information, however, 
consists of abstracts of reports which are 
even more ihdigestible than the originals, 





and which are almost useless for compara- 
tive purposes. 

In fact, we regret to say, the editor 
seems to have a very inadequate concep- 
tion of the comparative method of study 
and of scientific methods in general. He an- 
nounces that 
“thoughtful actors in philanthropy are 
not seeking an atomic mass of isolated 
facts or personal tricks of benevolent in- 
vention, but general laws, rational results 
of experience and reflection,. which, like 
valuable merchandise, will bear transpor- 
tation over sea. Gossip is for the idle 
hour and the winter fireside; science is 
the common theme of the _ republic of 
letters and the fraternity of competent 
leaders. . . . The comparative method 
of dealing with isolated phenomena of the 
same class leads by the most direct path 
to the discovery of the law, the principles 
of explanation and the principles of regula- 
tion and progress.” 


After a careful examination of this com- 
pendium we cannot report the discovery 
of any laws not already known, or the es- 
tablishment of any principles of explana- 
tion, regulation, or progress. The results 
presented may be well described as an 
“atomic mass” consisting of extracts from 
essays by benevolent persons of all degrees 
of competency; of passages culled from pub- 
lic documents of most varied source and 
merit; of quotations from philosophers, 
theorists, experts, and sciolists, named and 
anonymous; of pages of statistics, some 
valuable, others worthless, meaningless, and 
unverified; all agglutinated with a com- 
pound of such philanthropic sentiments and 
platitudes as are deemed appropriate in 
the appeals of charitable societies. Would 
we learn the effect on pauperism of the 
compulsory-insurance law of Germany—a 
most momentous question—we look in vain 
for information concerning the period since 


1890. The success of the English Post-Of- 


fice Savings Banks, we are told, has been 
almost unqualified; but we are left to find 
out for ourselves whether the assets of 
these banks equal their liabilities, or 
whether the interest paid depositors is not 
supplemented by taxation. The Friendly 
Societies of England have a membership of 
11,424,000, and their importance in the life 
of the English working classes is, we are 
assured, beyond measure. They are dis- 
missed with one page of generalities. 

We have space for but one illustration 
of the comparative method here employed. 
Figures are given showing that in 1902 there 
were in Massachusetts 415,730 dependents, 
delinquents, and defectives, involving a 
yearly burden of $14,429,793. (A foot-note 
states that the actual number of dependents 
may be considerably less, and is so esti- 
mated for other States.) Thus one-seventh 
of the population is declared to be ab- 
normally dependent on the support of pro- 
ducers; the average charge per family being 
$23.51. In Connecticut there are nearly 100,- 
000 dependents, or one-ninth of the popula- 
tion; the cost of their support being nearly 
$28 per family. In New York the number 
of dependents is said te be 160,000, or about 


one-thirty-eighth of the population, costing 


$18 per family. The public expense of 
maintaining 112,779 dependents in Massa- 
chusetts was $5,094,651. To maintain 110,000 
dependents in New York cost $16,000,000. 


The dependents in Pennsylvania number. 


110,000, about one-forty-seventh of the pop- 
ulation, and cost $26,000,000. In Ohio, 169,560 
public charges, constituting about one- 
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twentieth of the population, are maintained 
at an expense of $5,034,886. The only proper 
inference to be drawn from such figures 
as these is that thty are worthless for pur- 
poses of comparison, if not for every pur- 
pose. To offer them as evidence shows an 
inadequate conception of the requirements 
of scientific proof, and impairs the value 
of a treatise which has evidently cost a 
good deal of labor. 


Fishes, Ascidians, etc. Hemichordata, by 
S. F. Harmer; Ascidians and Amphioxus, 
by W. A. Herdman; Fishes (Exclusive of 
the Systematic Account of Teleostei), by 
T. W. Bridge; Fishes (Systematic Account 
of Teleostei), by G. A. Boulenger. (Vol- 
ume VII. of the Cambridge Natural His- 
tory.) The Macmillan Co. 8vo, pp. xxvii., 
760. Illustrated. 

There are many, no doubt, to whom the 
construction of a Natural History Manual 
appears to be an easy task—that is, one not 
requiring a great deal of special knowledge. 
So it might be if, as they suppose, the 
writer had but to select a predecessor to 
supersede, and adopt from his information 
what had stood the test of time, and to 
modify and rearrange what had been over- 
hauled by the critics, besides gleaning 
something from later discoverers. There is, 
of course, much more in the making of a 
good manual; even in order to deal properly 
with the earlier matter a compiler must 
have much of the equipment of a specialist 
in connection with each of the subjects 
touched upon. Originality of value insures 
a longer life to a book, and such originality 
is hardly te be expected from others than 
experts. The publishers of this volume were 
fortunate in procuring several of its sec- 
tions from specialists whose names are 
guarantees of excellence, yet the advances 
in different lines of study have been so 
rapid that even these portions were some- 
what out of date by the time the book 
reached the binder. 

As a whole, the work is good; it ranks 
higher than any of its forerunners on the 
same lines in comprehensiveness and in the 
general] quality of its contents. It is sure 
of a welcome from students and teachers. 
The length of time in the press, however, 
is only one of the demerits to be brought 
up by a critic. The third section, that on 
“The Fishes (exclusive of the Systematic 
Account of Teleostei),’’ is most open to at- 
tack; in places it bristles with vexatious 
little errors, indicating lack of acquaintance 
with the subject, and shaking one’s faith in 
portions better treated. This section, oc- 
cupying 401 pages, is larger than all the 
others, and has a much greater variety of 
subjects. Many references on its pages 
show that great use has been made of other 
works, of manuals that have gone before. 
Among the grounds for faultfinding are the 
uses of Calamichthys for Calamoichthys, 
Janessa (a genus of insects) for Janassa (a 
fossil fish), Heptanchus for Heptranchias, 
and Entersphenus for Entosphenus. It may 
be added here that the use of Amphioxus in- 
stead of Branchiostoma in the title’of an- 
other section is without sufficient justifica- 
tion. In the third section, again, on some 
pages, as is the common practice of scient- 
ists, the subgeneric name is placed in pa- 
renthesis between the name of the genus 
and that of the species; on others, to the 
confusion of a learner, the same position 
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is occupied by a discarded generic name 
Cladoselache (so called) is treated as if it 
had been definitely separated from the 
earlier Cladodus, and as if the latter must 
yet be proved to be distinct from the for- 
mer, and later, to be entitled to any stand- 
ing. Elasmobranchs live, we are told, “at 
different depths in the sea, from the surfac¢ 
to nearly a thousand fathoms”; eight or ten 
of them have been taken at more than a 
thousand fathoms, down to nearly sixteen 
hundred. The distribution given for Cen- 
troscyllium is only partial, as may also be 
said of that of Ginglymostoma Of the 
latter: ‘It is represented by species 
in the Indian Ocean and the tropical 
parts of the Atlantic (West Indies and the 
west coast of Mexico)."’ The west coast of 
Mexico is not in the Atlantic, but the shark 
is common in the eastern tropical Pacific, 
particularly so off Panama. The distribu- 
tion of Myxine also is but partial, and the 
species are said to inhabit the depths to 
three hundred fathoms; it has been taken 
at depths greater than seven hundred fath- 
oms. It is said ‘“‘none of the sharks are 
small’’; the genus Etmopterus contains very 
small sharks. For the figure named 
Sphyrna zygena, the legend should be 
Sphyrna blochit. Mitsukurina is said to have 
very large spiracles; it has very small ones 

The illustrations in this section have not 
been well handled. Certain figures are cred- 
ited to authorities whose rights were estab- 
lished only by borrowing without credit 
from earlier sources; and in a number of 
such cases, and some others, the reproduc- 
tion is accompanied by further distortion. 
The dentition in the figure of the skull of 
Heptranchias was inaccurateiy drawn by 
Gegenbaur; Parker and Haswell did not im- 
prove it, and the errors are again copied 
here. The Greenland shark has its verte- 
bral column figured in the place of the 
upper caudal fin. In the skull of Chimera 
monstrosa the frontal holder is shown 4s if 
solidly connected with the skull roof; the 
organ is distinct and has no cartilaginous 
connection. The same figure omits the sub- 
rostral cartilages. The same species is 
asserted to be the largest of living species 
of Chimera; Chimera affinis is much the 
larger. Of Harriotta there are figures from 
a specimen mutilated at each end, yet the 
measurements are given as if from an entire 
individual. This genus is said to be with- 
out a frontal holder in the male sex; like 
its allies it has a frontal holder. 

The bias of this author in regard to the- 
ories of origin is indicated in the sentence, 
“Instances of the loss of pigmentary colors, 
owing to the cessation of the controlling in- 
fluence of natural selection, are to be found 
in the absence of chromatophores on the 
white under surface of the flat fishes, where 
such colors are useless but not necessarily 
harmful, and in the colorless, cave-inhabit- 
ing fishes, of which the blind-fish (Am- 
blyopsis) of North America may be taken 
as an example’’—a very roundabout and in- 
definite explanation of what is better de- 
scribed as loss of colors by disuse. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. 
Il.: Sixteenth Century Drawings of Roman 
Buildings Attributed to Andreas Coner. 
By T. Ashby, jr. Macmillan. 1904. 


The first volume of papers of the British 
School at Rome won very favorable atten- 
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tion for the young academic foundat.on 


which it owed its origin. The second vol 
ume follows worthily in the footsteps i 
predecessor. One may perhaps regret that 
Mr. Ashby has not found it possible 
complete in this volume his study of th« 
course and extant remains of the roads that 
radiated from the ancient capital of th: 
Empire; but the publication in facsimile 
with adequate annotation and analysis, of a 
complete sketchbook of Roman architecture 
from Renaissance times awakens the live 
Hest interest, and amply atones for the in 
terruption of the earlier task. The enti: 
volume is taken up with this one paper 
which it richly furnishes forth 

Mr. Ashby (following therein Fabriezy) 
points out that there are three classes, not 
always mutually exclusive, of Renaissance 
drawings from the antique The first is of 
architects’ sketchbooks, who studied an 
cient buildings as models for their own 
work. The second is of sketchbooks in 
which archeological interest is supreme. In 
the third class are to be put collections of 
purely artistic sketches, landscapes, and the 
like The sketchbook here published be 
longs to the first class. It now rests in the 
Soane Museum, London Sir John Soane 
bought it at Christie’s in 1818, at the sale 
of Robert Adam's books. Robert's brother 
James, probably acquired the drawings dur 
ing his visit to Rome in 1762, when he pur 
chased from Cardinal Albani for King 
George III, a collection of drawings that 
had been the property of Cassiano dal 
Pozzo. But whether these drawings now 
published were of the same provenience or 
not, it is impossible to say. They cover 
somewhat more than 165 plates in Mr. 
Ashby’s book. The fulness of the collec- 
tion is therefore one of its striking fea- 
tures. The delicacy and precision of line 
is yet another, though this is not found 
equally in all the sheets, since about one- 
sixth of all the drawings (and these inter 
spersed among the others) are by a less 
careful hand. 

Mr. Ashby, though with much proper hesi 
tation, attributes the finer drawings to a 
certain Andreas Coner, a cleric from Bam- 
berg, leaving the rest anonymous. This is 
not a proper place to enter upon minute 
discussion, or it might be pointed out how 
slight is the argument for such an attribu 
tion. None of the drawings are signed 
Much more interesting is the question of 
the relation of these drawings to a collec 
tion of red-chalk drawings attributed to 
Michelangelo. Mr. Ashby inclines to as- 
sign these red-chalk drawings as a whole 
to some pupil of Michelangelo who had ac 
cess to Coner’s work, and copied some of 
it unintelligently. Certain also of Coner’s 
drawings, as well as some of those of the 
other hand, show an apparent relation of 
dependence upon Giullano da Sangallo 

Of Coner himself almost nothing is 
known. The sketchbook contains a copy of 
a letter of his to Bernardo Rucellai (1449- 
1514), of Florence, author of the treatise 
‘De Urbe Roma,’ and host of the Florentine 
Accademia Platonica. Coner appears to 
have died tn Rome between October 20 and 
November 8, 1527. An inventory of his 
goods, made by his executor on the latter 
date, in the presence of witnesses, pos- 
sesses much human interest. Coner appar- 
ently lived as a scholar should, cheating 
his back, and perhaps also his belly, for the 
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_ sake of his brain. Apart from books his 
belongings were of the scantiest. The total 
list comprises a couple of mattresses, two 
soiled sheets, two ditto shirts,a single blan- 
ket (blanket and one mattress had been 
bought for him during his last illness), a 
black cloak, one waistcoat, a single pair of 
boots, a few drawing and writing imple- 
ments, and a dagger. Of ready money he 
appears to have had little or none. His 
friends had advanced the cost of his food 
and care, both before and during his final 
illness. Doubtless his possession of a dag- 
ger is not to be explained by supposing 
that the insecurity of the times had 
prompted the cleric to emulate the exam- 
ple of the martial Peter, but that the dag- 
ger served the peaceful purposes of table- 
knife and penknife, as well as those of a 
defensive weapon. Perhaps, however, the 
manifest poverty of Coner is to be ex- 
plained by the recent Sack of Rome, in which 
he, as did innumerable others, may have 
suffered severely. One of his books is re- 
ported in the inventory to have been torn 
out of its binding, and conculcatus pedibus 
Barbarorum (‘trodden under foot of the 
barbarian’). Another indication of the ex- 
igencies of the times is found in the ex- 
planation, twice made, that the apparently 
high charges against Coner’s estate for pro- 
visions during the last weeks of his life 
were really moderate in consideration of 
the hard times and consequently increased 
cost of commodities. 

But in books Coner was comparatively 
well-to-do. In the custody of a notary were 
two chests, one jron-bound and locked, the 
other fastened with a hasp, and both cram- 
med with books. A few others were found 
in his room at the Apostolic Palace, and 
one or two had been lent to friends. The 
number of volumes mounted up to more 
than a hundred. They included a consid- 
erable range of classical authors, both 
Greek and Latin, some dictionaries, and al- 
so a number of later writers—among them, 


as befitted the collection of a student of 
architecture, several on mathematics and 
mensuration. Some of the books were 
printed, others were in manuscript, and the 
distinction is not always noted. (The sim- 
ple title is given of at least one ook that 
was not printed, so far as is kaown, for 


twenty years after Coner’s death, and a 
large number of other titles are similarly 
given without annotation.) As regards, 
therefore, certain of the more interesting 
authors, we should be especially glad to 
know if Coner’s copies were really in manu- 


script, and, if so, whence they came and 
whither they went. The worthy notary ap- 
pears to have been more keen about money 
than about books; for when the chests were 
opened and he perceived there was nothing 
in them but books, he went his way, declin- 
ing to witness the inventory. Coner’s fu- 


neral expenses were moderate—only two 
ducats for everything, including the grave, 
The place of his burial ts yet undiscovered, 

To return briefly to his drawings: the 
ground-plans and elevations will interest 
the student of topography, the detailed and 
measured sketches of architecture, the stu- 
dent of that art. They convey also some 
new information. The obelisk of Augustus 
that formed the gnomon of his great sun- 
dial in the Campus Martius was unearthed 
in 1512; a fine cornice from the Baths of 
Titus, in 1518; the upper part of the relief 
showing the facade of the Temple of Venus 





and Rome (which has been the subject re- 
cently of much interesting discussion) can- 
not have been discovered, as Lanciani 
thought (‘Storia degli Scavi,’ ii. 221) as late 
as 1546, since it certainly formed the basis 
of one of Coner’s drawings. 





The Balkan Question: The Present Condi- 
tion of the Balkans and of European Re- 
sponsibilities. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Luigi Villari. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1905. 


In his introduction to this timely volume, 
Mr. Bryce vouches for the competence of 
the various contributors to deal with the 
themes assigned to them, and he adds some 
luminous observations of his own, as to the 
general aspects of the Eastern Question, 
which virtually cover the whole ground, so 
far as the main argument is concerned. 
The Turkish Empire has for more than a 
century menaced the peace of Europe, and 
been a source of special anxiety to Great 
Britain. There is no hope that its decay 
can be arrested. Turkey has lost Hungary, 
Transylvania, Bessarabia, the two Danubian 
principalities which now form the Ruman- 
ian kingdom, Greece, Servia, Bosnia, Bul- 
garia, Thessaly, Eastern Rumelia, Cyprus, 
and Crete. In Asia, Russia has encroached 
upon territory that was formerly Ottoman, 
and Egypt has slipped away from Turkish 
grasp. Yet the incurable mutual jealousies 
of the European States have neutralized all 
the efforts of the nationalities still within 
Turkish dominion to shake off their yoke; 
and, owing to the hopeless corruption of 
the governing class, in spite of endless 
schemes of reform and collective notes on 
the part of the great Powers, not the slight- 
est real improvement in the internal affairs 
of Turkey has taken place as a result of 
the European concert. Indeed, Europe was 
never more powerless than now, for the 
present Sultan, in Mr. Bryce’s opinion, 

“is probably the ablest, and certainly the 
most industrious, who has sat on the throne 
of Othman for many generations. He is an 
adept in that characteristically Oriental 
diplomacy which consists in contriving pre- 
texts for delay and playing upon the jeal- 
ousies of other States. But the only con- 
tribution he has made to the government of 
his dominions has been the assertion of his 
Khalifial pretensions, and a stimulation of 
Muslim fanaticism which has led to the 
massacre of myriads of Asiatic Christians.” 

Mr. Bryce is broad-minded enough to con- 
sider, in any plan for the solution of the 
Eastern question, the welfare of the Mus- 
sulmans as well as that of the Christians; 
and, with that end in view, the eventual 
partitioning of European Turkey between 
Russia and Austria (with possible conces- 
sions to Italy and Greece), and the absorp- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey by Russian Trans- 
caucasia, appear to him as a promising, 
though by no means ideal, measure 
of relief. But, aside from the facr 
that events in the Far East, since he 
penned his lines, have disturbed the po- 
sition of Russia as a decisive factor in Near- 
East politics, the interests of Great Britain 
and France, as he well recognizes, militate 
against the indefinite expansion of the em- 
pire of the Czar. Austria’s remarkable suc- 
cess in the administration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, though acknowledged by Mr. 
Bryce, is scarcely alluded to by the other 
contributors, and evidently does not, in 
their opinion, constitute a clear title to the 
role of future arbiter of the destinies of 





Turkey. The situation remains, then, after 
all the interference of the Powers, essen- 
tially as before. “It is the old familiar, 
half-comic, wholly humiliating one,’’ says 
Mr. Villari, in his preface; “the Powers are 
protesting, the Porte is triumphant. The 
Miirzsteg scheme is not only a failure, but 
a farce.” 

It has been the task of Mr. Villari, the 
author of ‘Italian Life in Town and Coun- 
try,’ to collate the opinions of those whom 
he has invited to give their views of the 
“Balkan Question’; but, as usual in a col- 
lective work of this kind, the total im- 
pression is not perfectly clear. There is 
little enough, in the solution proposed by 
the various writers, to justify Mr. Bryce’s 
hopefulness that Bulgarians, Serbs, Greeks, 
and Armenians—possibly even Albanians 
and Kurds—may eventually develop a ca- 
pacity for self-government sufficiently 
Strong to withstand Russianizing or Ger- 
manizing influences. Moderate in tone as 
most of the opinions expressed are, they 
but accentuate the international and racial 
differences that promote the unrest in 
the Balkan countries, and, more particular- 
ly, the turmoil in Macedonia. It would be 
idle to expect the conspicuous fair-minded- 
ness characteristic of Mr. Bryce in the spe- 
cial pleadings of the Bulgarian, Dr. Bogi- 
rade Tatarcheff, and it is not unnatural to 
find M. Victor Bérard, the chroniqueur of 
the Revue de Paris, insisting that “in every 
extension of Austrian influence we must see 
the hands of Germany”; but it is disap- 
pointing that English writers so familiar 
with the East as Mr. Edwin Pears, 
author of ‘The Fall of Constantinople’; Mr. 
Valentine Chirol, author of ‘’Twixt Greek 
and Turk,’ and others of equal stand- 
ing, are unable to agree on a single practi- 
cal suggestion bearing on the problems of 
the immediate future. If, according to Mr. 
Bryce, the fall of the Turkish empire may 
be delayed for some decades, ‘‘conceivably 
even till near the end of the present cen- 
tury,” the question naturally arises, What 
are the various races to do that must in 
the meantime remain under the Turkish 
yoke? Miss Victoria Buxton (Mrs. de Bun- 
sen) is the only contributor who hazards 
the opinion that, ‘‘under European control, 
and by officials not responsible to the Porte, 
Turkey can be successfully reformed and 
successfully administered.” Perhaps, even 
in dealing with Turkish‘ officials, it may 
be a wise plan not to presuppose, as so 
many Europeans thrown in contact with 
them have done, general corruption and 
contempt for Christians on the part of 
every Moslem who wields power over them: 
The examples of Reshid and Fuad Pasha in 
the past, and of Hassan Fehmi Pasha, the 
recent humane vali of Salonica, show that, 
even in diplomacy, it may be well to recog- 
nize the existence of the universal touch 
of nature that we all hope may still make 
the whole world kin. 

There is, in the book before us, con- 
siderable repetition, an occasional con- 
tradiction, and some diversity, not only 
as to points of view, but as to such minor 
matters as the spelling of geographical and 
proper nouns, Erzeroum and Erzerum, Tir- 
novo and Trnovo (the map has Tirnova), 
Komittadji and Komitadji, Goluchowsky 
and Goluchowski, alternate; while Michal- 
loffsky, Paulowitch, Chazars, etc., show the 
need of a watchful eye in dealing with 
transliterations of Russian and Oriental 
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names by various writers. A. more serious 
mistake is the statement that the applica- 
tion of the dual control, under the Miirzsteg 
programme, is limited to three (instead of 
two) years. And the editor oughtalsoto have 
corrected such a crudity as: ‘‘Not long ago 
there was a typical case occurred in the 
Kaza of Dibra.” 


Revolutionary Types. By Ida A. Taylor 


London: Duckworth. 


We have here a series of biographical 
sketches for which Mr. Cunninghame Gra- 
ham has written an introduction, and to 
which the author herself adds a concluding 
chapter on the radical spirit in general. 
Whatever judgment may be passed upon the 
quality of these essays, there is at least no 
narrowness in the range of the author’s 
eclecticism. John Pym and Manara, St. Just 
and Toussaint l’Ouverture, Thomas Harri- 
son and John Mitchel, the Irish agitator, all 
come within Miss Taylor’s view, in addition 





The Nation. 








cal propagandist to make, and because, by 
virtue of its consonance with historical fact, 
it shows that the motive of the book is 
literary and academic rather than evangeli- 


| cal. Miss Taylor is aroused to enthusiasm 


to George Washington and Benedict Arnold, , 


who are brought side by side through the 
accident of chronology. Mr. Graham is at 
some pains to point out that people can 
attack the existing order without being 
swayed by the same ideal: 


“So many revolutionaries seem to think 
that liberty is absolute, and that all men 
see liberty in the same hue. Literally it 
has a hundred forms and shades, and to 
force men to certain actions in the name of 
liberty is as rank tyranny as the worst ac- 
tions of the worst Russian Czar or Turkish 
autocrat. No better exposition of the case 
is to be found than when the preacher by 
his right divine made Scotland hell, all in 
the name of liberty and with the cry upon 
his lips of liberty and of Christ’s Headship 
of the Church. I fear St. Just would have 
been ‘unco ill to live wi’,’ and so would 
many of the types the author writes about. 
Fancy all England ruled by Harrison, with 
every one forced into Church or Chapel to 
give praises to the Lord, and to sing hymns 
to spiritual liberty.”’ 


This passage we quote at length because 
it is a considerable admission for the radi- 





by the spectacle which a strong and hope- 
ful man presents when he throws away all 
concern for self-interest or life itself in the 
pursuit of his chosen cause. “There is a | 
generosity and a faith in breasting the un- | 
known and in stepping forward in the night, 
that can never be equalled by action based 
upon a nice calculation of chances; and, to 
quote a saying of Cromwell's, a man never 
rises so high as when he knows not whither 
he is going.” 

The foregoing extracts will bring out 
with sufficient clearness the spirit in which 
the volume is conceived. With regard to the 
Separate essays, it is enough to say that 
they are sympathetic appreciations rather 
than essays in erudition or attempts at 
thick-and-thin justification. For example, 
Miss Taylor, with all her admiration for 
John Mitchel’s sincerity of purpose, does 
not close her eyes to the circumstances 
under which he escapes from Van Diemen’s 
Land. Touching on his breach of parole, 
she observes: “It is more to the credit of 
the man and of his cause to admit that the 
temptation to escape from a captivity to 
which he had been consigned by means of 
a trial destitute of so much as a semblance 
of fair dealing was too strong, and that he 
had not power to resist it.” To chronicle 
a new note in the criticism of Washington, 
we append this remark of Mr. Graham's: 
“With all his virtues, he never appealed to 


the imaginative mind after his inhuman re- 
fusal when a child to tell an almost neces- 


sary lie.”’ 
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